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Roots that are deep in Science... 


SCIENCE is the bountiful good earth in which the roots of the 

Bartlett company are deeply and firmly planted; from which we 
absorb the nutrients of knowledge that are vital to sound and progres- 
sive growth and excellence of professional service. 


THE present-day development of the art of tree care, with its high 

degree of control—preventative, regulatory and curative—over the 
attacks of insects and diseases would not have been possible were it not 
for the vast accumulation and synthesis of scientific knowledge and 
experience acquired over years of painstaking research. Much of this 
can be credited to the work of the non-profit Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories, the results of whose work are for the benefit of all inter- 
ested in fine shade trees and their care. 


AND for every home owner, every possessor of trees, there are ever- 
increasing benefits in beauty, pleasure, and protection of invest- 

ment, by the application of scientific knowledge in a Scientific Way 
. the Bartlett Way. 


The Bartlett Way offers to discrimi- 
nating tree owners a comprehensive 


The eeices Way 


its methods of caring for trees, science 
and research are the guiding lights. 
From the representative who makes the 
preliminary diagnosis and report, to the 

completed treatment, specialists are 

brought in when necessary, some for 

consultation, others for supervising 

treatment. All are specially trained, 

from the entomologist, plant patholo- 

gist, and horticulturist of the Bartlett 

Research Laboratories, to the dendri- 

cians who carry out the work. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES & EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 
bridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. L.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Delhi, Garnerville, Islip, 
Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, 
White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Cham- 
bersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmi Del.; Bethesda, Easton, 
Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohjo; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 
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I have been much troubled by the iris borer, and would li: ‘ve 
for controlling it. 

If you did not cut away and clean up all old leaves iast 
Fall, do that immediately, and spray plants every 10 days with a 
50 per cent DDT until buds show color. As the larvae hatch from 
eggs deposited on last year's leaves and debris, this cleaning oper- 
ation is the first necessary step toward control. The larvae which 
tunnel their way into the rhizomes may be cut out with a knife in 
the late Summer. 

. . o 

Is DDT used on the lawn harmful to dogs and cats? 

If the material is used at the recommended proportions, and if 
it is soaked in with a hose, it will not be harmful to these pets. 
Applying the DDT just before a rain is just as effective. 

* ” . 

I’ve been hearing a lot about dewberries lately, but do not seem 
to know what they are. What are they, and are they hardy for planting 
in the North? 

Dewberries are trailing or procumbent blackberries that come 
to fruit a week or two earlier than the upright types. They do best 
on well-drained soils, and need protection during the Winter in 
the North. The plants may be also grown on trellises. The culture 
is the same as for blackberries. 

> 7 . 

Are wood ashes good to use on the perennial border at this time? 

Unleached ashes contain potash and lime, and are beneficial if 
scattered on the soil until it becomes covered. They are, also, ex- 
cellent to use in the vegetable garden as a conditioner besides, 
though they are better applied in the Autumn, as they are not 
quick acting. 

* + ° 

What can be done to check maggots in onions? 

Treat the seed with calomel, using two parts calomel to one 
part seed, by dropping in the seed package and shaking until it 
clings to the seed. Plants may be treated by moistening the soil 
at the base of the plants with a one to 1000 solution of bichloride 
of mercury. The calomel should be handled with care, as it is 
poisonous. 

. . 

Are calla lilies properly planted in the Fall for Winter bloom or in 
the Spring for Summer flowering? 

The wonderful thing about these lovely plants is that they are 
versatile enough to flower during either period—whichever you 
prefer. However, do not expect the same bulbs to reward you with 
flowers both times. Separate bulbs must be used, in order to allow 
for the needed rest. Winter is the natural blooming time. 

> . . 


When should the shrub althea, Rose of Sharon, be pruned? 

As it will flower on wood produced this season, it should be 
pruned now. This holds true for other Summer-blooming shrubs, 
such as vitex, butterfly bush, hydrangeas, beauty berry and bush 
clover. 

+ 7. 7 

What is the varietal name of the rose the florists sell as “Sweet- 
heart,” and how hardy is it? I refer to a small, soft pink rose used 
often in baby bouquets and arrangements. 

The rose which you describe is probably the variety Mrs. R. M. 
Finch, grown under glass by growers, but also as hardy as any 
garden rose. It belongs to a so-called “sweetheart” group of 
small-flowering polyantha roses. Pinnochio is another member of 
this sweetheart tribe. 

* * o 

What are the ingredients that go into the preparation of whitewash 
for greenhouses? 

White lead, whiting and gaseline. The proportions depend on the 
season; lighter applications for Winter and heavier for the hot 
Summer months. 
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EUROPEAN MUMS 


Everyone interested in Chrysanthemums will 
want to add some of the varieties from this lead- 
ing European firm of specialists, who have intro- 
duced some excellent varieties and are still breed- 
ing new types. The list covers some of the best in 
all departments of Large Flowering, Pompons, 
Hardy Garden Varieties and Pot Plant types. 


J. SPAARGAREN & ZONEN 
Aalsmeer, Holland 

have appointed us their agents in the U. S. A. 
We will look after their customers, whom they 
have been selling to in the past, and we invite all 
who are interested in Mums to correspond with 
us with regard to information, etc. We will care- 
fully attend to the importation of all orders and 
take care of all the details. 


Correspondence Invited. 


FIGHT FLORAL CO., INC. 


22 West 26th St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 

















“Thoughtful people! 
Well like it here "SS 


Plant big trees NOW 


Big trees express an open-hearted welcome. They’re signs of 
gracious living, the promise of hospitality, and an indica- 
tion you're pretty apt to like the kind of poeple who live 
with them, 
For big trees mean year-round beauty and’ companionship 
in ever increasing measure . . . for many years to come. No 
home with trees ever looks or feels alone. 
Inquire now how easily you can add Big Tree Beauty to 
your grounds. 

The Care of Trees since 1896 


FROST (oud)H1GGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET ARL. 5-1410 
Arlington 74, Massachusetts 

















ADJUSTO Por ,0r 


Holds plants and bushes up 
in sunlight. Helps protect 
plants in wind and rain | 
Square, sturdy pointed 

hardwood stakes painted 

green and equipped with | O r O ur 
heavy, spring galvanized 

wire rings — easily adjust- L 


able to any height. Usable 

year after year. High plants Z A 

and bushes better controlled ( 7a r e n h H | 

by purchase of extra ring. | wit orticu ture 
Order early from your deal- 


er or direct — before your 
plants are too advanced 


This shopping column, which appeared for the first time in the March issue of 
Mt your Dealer’s or F.O.B. Factory Horticulture, is designed to bring to your attention new products that will make 
UNADILLA SILO COMPANY the growing of plants in your garden, home and greenhouse easier and more 

900 Clifton Street + Unadilla, N.Y. ; : ; , ame 
efficient and pleasant. We hope that you will find this new feature section in- 


Send for Illustrated Folder 





teresting as well as helpful in guiding you in making your choices and shopping 





for them by mail. 


With this parrot head pruner, the woman 
| ‘ gardener can keep her wrist straight in an 
the Modern Scare-crow . , Ss easier, more natural grip, with less fatigue. 

. ‘ . ies Less than half a pound in weight, this pruner 
has a 600 pound bite, enough for all con- 
ventional gardening. Nickel plated with 
tool steel blade, safety catch. $1.75. Sargent 
and Co., Dept. 102, New Haven, Conn. 


Garden Club Pruner a 


ms 

a a AKA ~ Here's a gadget that makes it easy to trans- | 

plant without setbacks. The scissor action of 
the device makes it simple to select, carry al 

SCARE-A WAY and replant seediings without danger to del- 
PORTCO corPoration icate young roots. It is also handy for thin- q ; 

VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON ning garden rows, handling pot seedlings and 

small plants. Price $1.50 postpaid from Meko 

SOIL TESTER Co., Dept 104, 5537 Upton Ave., So. Min- 

neapolis, Minn. 


A 
, FOR THE HOME 3 
Gi implex GARDENER em | Seedling Specs 


Shiny aluminum strips crackle 
and flash. Keep birds or animals 
away day and night. Lasting protection 
for gardens and forms. Simple to use. 
Ask your dealer or order direct. 
i ———— 











For the home gardener ready to join the ranks 


Sy 4 of power equipment users, the Model T 

6 = Roto-Ette has much to recommend it. 

: 2 | Small in size and low in operating cost, it does 
all garden work without changing attach- 
ments. Rotary tines do the whole job, take 
the place of plow, disc and harrow. With deep 
digging tines and depth control regulator, 
$212.00. Rototiller, Inc., Dept. 106, Troy, 

Why let deficient or improperly balanced soil destroy eines New York. 

thew ome Stapler ‘Soil Tester which gives smasing ena 

Idea! for those who want finer gardens, lawns A year-'round garden can be yours, even in 
the coldest climate, with an Orlyt home green- 


potassium, and acidity. Equipment and . : 
lete house. It makes possible quantities and vari- 


utions replaceable. Only $6.50 comp 
THE EDWARDS LABORATORY || | eties of plants that no other gardening 
P. O. Box 2742-U CLEVELAND 11, OHIO methods will produce, and provides out of 
eatin season vegetables for more nutritious Winter 

MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S menus. Orlyts are delivered in assembled sash 


GARDEN SHOP 6 Loves panels ready to be joined together in sec- 

ed ee, ere! ae tions. No carpenter needed. Prices from $175 
6s tam Gnd eh Geis. hed | up. Write to Lord and Burnham, Dept. 105, 
Baths. Albaster vases . .. modern cer- Irvington, N. Y Orlyt Greenhouse 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 
figures. — Write for catalog. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


WITH the coming of April, gardening fever begins to mount. Gardeners, 
old and young, beckoned by the call, begin to dig and plow, prune and 
spray, plant and sow — for these are the dictates of April. 


THIS is the transplanting month, and as soon as the ground is fairly 
warm and dry, you may put in that favorite tree or shrub. Or if you 
have plants you wish to transfer to another part of the garden, this is 
the time to do it. Take as much soil with the roots as possible. 


ONE of the first chores on your list should be to turn over the new com- 
post heap started last Fall, and sprinkle it with lime. Remember to 
keep the pile going, as the priceless compost is one of the secrets of 
a successful garden. 


CLEAN out all dead wood from Clematis paniculata. Vines pruned almost 
to the ground will send out strong, vigorous shoots that will flower in 
the Fall. Use lime freely around clematis, as it needs it for good growth. 
Consider, also, at this time some of the lovely, large-flowering hybrids. 
They come in many colors and forms. 


GET your vegetable garden going. With the recently adopted liberty gar- 
den program under way, you will want to expand this project and give 
it more time and care. Early vegetables, such as carrots, spinach, peas, 
beets, parsnips and lettuce, may be sown as soon as weather permits, 
while tomatoes, cabbage, peppers, broccoli and other warm-weather 
kinds may be set out when conditions have settled. 


SPRAY boxwood with a 25 per cent DDT oil emulsion for the control of 
the boxwood leaf miner. Follow manufacturer's directions closely. If 
you have fruit trees, start the spraying program even if you neglected 
the dormant application. Your state’s Agricultural Experiment Station 
can supply you with charts for home garden use. 


ROSES are heavy feeders and need plenty of food. Use well-rotted 
manure or commercial organic preparations, along with a complete 
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fertilizer, such as 5-10-5, or 5-7-5, for best results. Do your pruning 
before the new growth starts, which is generally early. 


REPOT house plants if you did not get around to it. Use a soil mixture 
containing manure and other organic material. This is the time, also, to 
make cuttings of coleus, geraniums, begonias, periwinkles and other 
kinds for window box, terrace and additional outdoor uses. 


EARLY Spring is the time to introduce in your garden a new perennial 
variety, a much-wanted flowering tree or shrub, or whatever you most 
desire. A new plant is like a new suit or hat. There are so many exciting 
kinds of recent introductions that the difficulty is in choosing one or a 
few. Whatever, do not overlook this horticultural treat which you owe 
yourself — and garden, 


IF YOU are struggling with grass in shady areas try pachysandra, myrtle 
or purple-leaf euonymus, the latter if height is desired. There are other 
possibilities, too, such as goatweed (Aegopodium), lily of the valley, 
Baltic or English ivy, or sweet woodruff (Asperula odorata). 

CHECK your supplies to see that you have enough of everything on 


hand. Chores are more apt to get done in time if supplies are close by — 
and, besides, you might get left out. 
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Symbol of the Springtime 


IT IS with great pleasure that the staff of Horticulture presents this month ar editorial on the opposite page by one 
of New England’s talented poets and philosophers, Robert Francis of Amherst, Massachusetts. When we wrote him 
we did not have the faintest notion as to how he would put his message together, but we were fairly certain that his 
words would be inspiring and stimulating. We hope that our readers will enjoy his essay as much as we do, and we 
salute him with this portrait of the narcissus, February Gold, which ought to have a place in every Spring garden 
where its jewel-like blooms can be enjoyed at close range. Once planted, bulbs will flourish with little care. 
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On Becoming a Daffodi/ 


By Robert Francis, Amherst, Massachusetts 


O SAY that imagination is the most important quality a gar- 
dener can have would be a risky statement if I did not hurry 
to explain just what I mean by imagination in gardening. 


The man who rigs up a rock garden in a disused chimney, or 
who plants red, white, and blue flowers in the pattern of the 
American flag, doubtless has imagination, but it is not the sort of 
imagination I have in mind. 


Imagination means many things. If a child sees (or says he sees) 
something that is not there, we say he has imagination. If a 
surrealist painter sees something that not only is not there, but 
never has been or could be there, we say he, too, has imagination. 
Seeing what once was, but no longer is (as with the historian) is 
imagination. Seeing what is not now, but sometime may or must 
be (as with the prophet) is imagination. Seeing two things to- 
gether that other people have always seen separately (as with the 
poet’s metaphor) this, too, is imagination. Seeing something too 
small to be seen even with the electron microscope (as with the 
physicist’s atom) of course is imagination. But the most precious 
kind of imagination I know is the power of identifying oneself 
with another person or thing. The power or knack of putting one- 
self in somebody else’s place. This is the kind of imagination that 
is at a premium in gardening. 

For instance, if you were a tomato vine, what would you need, 
what would you most enjoy, in the way of soil, sun, moisture and 
protection? If you were a small seed, exactly how would you like 
to be treated? If you were a daffodil bulb, when, how deep and in 
what ground would you like to be planted? What would be most 
likely to induce you to rise and shine? 

Without asking these questions we can, doubtless, find out 
something of the needs of tomato vines, daffodil bulbs and seeds 
by going to the experts (who may or may not have asked these 
questions themselves). There is no denying that the experts can 
tell us many things about the tomato that the tomato is person- 
ally slow to reveal. Not for a moment would I wish to slight the 
experts when I say that the best way to raise tomatoes is to be- 
come one; or if that proves impossible, to come as close to it as 
you can. 

If you become a tomato vine yourself, you will naturally be 
more interested in tomatoes than if you deal with them merely 
from the outside. And being more interested in them, you will 
have more reason to consult the tomato experts. If you do not 
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become a tomato yourself, there is a considerable chance that you 
may forget to go to the experts at all. 


Does this seem to be making too great demands on human 
nature? If human beings fail so pitifully to put themselves in the 
place of other human beings on the other side of the earth, fail 
often to understand their next door neighbors and even the mem- 
bers of their own families, how can they be expected to under- 
stand the feelings of a vine or the inclinations of a bulb? 


The answer is that some people actually do turn the trick. They 
are the people who never fail to water their plants in time of need, 
for they feel in their own fibers the capillary thirst. They are the 
people who never overwater their plants either, since their own 
roots would resent having to stand in a bog. They are the people 
whose flowers are most flowery and whose fruit is most fruitful. 
But greater than the reward of flowers and fruit is the reward of 
the experience of being a plant and of feeling on one’s leaves the 
light and heat of the sun and the coolness of rain. 


My favorite Hokinson cartoon shows a woman — a familiar 
Hokinson woman — in a florist shop. Across a counter of bulbs 
she is speaking to the florist. “. . . and then I covered them with 
dirt,” she says, “and that was the last I ever saw of them.” 


It’s easy enough to picture her in the act of planting. She puts 
the bulbs into the ground with the same perfunctory trust with 
which she puts potatoes into her automatic oven to bake. And 
when the bulbs do not respond, she is surprised that the earth 
has proved less reliable than the oven. 


Had the good woman said not “dirt” but “earth” or “soil” or 
“loam,” it might have made some difference, but not much. She 
covered them, and that was the last she ever saw of them. 


Apparently there was no prayer, no poem spoken, no touch of 
ancient magic about the act. We have no hint that she said good- 
bye to the bulbs as Robert Frost said good-bye to his orchard 
at the approach of Winter. What was probably farthest from her 
mind was any thought of going down into the dark earth herself 
to rise with the bulbs in the Spring. 

But let us not be too hard on her. Part of the fault, after all, 
may have been with the bulbs. Or if not with the bulbs, with the 
dirt with which she covered them. If the florist gives her new 
bulbs to replace the lost ones, by the grace of God they may grow. 


The only pity is that the poor woman, so far as we can see, will 
never herself become a daffodil. Much less a tomato vine. 
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To add seasonal color to the hardy border, use sweet william, foxgloves, canterbury bells and English daisies in gen- 
erous quantities, along with chrysanthemums, hardy asters, meadowrue, phlox and other late-flowering perennials, 


FIVE POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND. . 


Planning A Herenucal Border 


By S. C. Hubbard, University of Massachusetts 


HE AVERAGE perennial border fre- 

quently fails to produce the desired 
results of balance and stability. Good 
species and varieties chosen chiefly for 
color may be used, and yet the planting 
may not be satisfactory. Perhaps too 
much emphasis is given to color rather than 
to certain other characteristics of the plant 
material used, 


Structural Elements 

To understand fully the principles of 
material used, an analogy can be drawn by 
considering the components of a perennial 
border as similar to the various elements 
necessary in building a house. Certain 
members in house construction are always 
used for specific purposes, or weakness will 
develop. These various members have defi- 
nite requirements necessary for their posi- 
tion. Thus we have the foundation, the 
joists, the studs, the sheathing, the finish 
and other vital factors in a building. 

If this idea is applied to plant materials 
from which to plan a hardy perennial bor- 
der, there appear to be five different groups 
— each having certain essentials not found 
in the other. The five categories into 
which perennial plants fall are these: 
(1) background, (2) foundation, (3) accent, 
(4) edge, (5) fillers. 
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Background Plants 


In the first four classes, plants must 
have the necessary characteristics to 
justify their use. For background, choose 
the taller plants. They must reach a height 
of four to seven feet, depending upon the 
width of the border. However, height 
alone is not the only consideration; the 
plants need to produce reasonably dense 
growth — both in stems and foliage - 
and must be able to retain their height and 
mass throughout the entire season. Den- 
sity and permanence in this position are 
necessary so that the eye will come to rest 
upon the garden and not upon some dis- 
tant object seen through it. 

Foliage which is more or less resistant to 
the common fungus diseases is also desira- 
ble, in fact, essential. While foliage of 
some plants is practically insect free, that 
of others seems to harbor many insect 
pests. Naturally, foliage injured by in- 
sects or diseases tends to disfigure the 
garden, and it should be avoided, if possi- 
ble. Such plants as tall forms of asters, 
echinops, buddleia, bocconia, helianthus, 
aconite, thalictrum, tall varieties of phlox 
and possibly a few of the tall late lilies will 
fulfill background requirements. Del- 
phiniums, hollyhocks and early lilies are 


not satisfactory in background groups, 
because 80 to 90 per cent of the mass is lost 
soon after flowering. However, to main- 
tain a fairly uniform density, tall, early- 
flowering sorts can sometimes be used in 
this position by double planting with late- 
blooming materials. 


Foundation Materials 

Foundation plants are those of medium 
height — from two to three feet — whose 
foliage is good throughout the season. 
These are the plants which give body and 
stability, plants whose mass remains per- 
manent during the season and around 
which other materials of a more transient 
nature can be grouped. Since they offer 
support to the general mass, balance of 
the planting is largely controlled by the 
correct choice and use of the foundation 
groups. Any of the herbaceous peonies, 
dictamnus, hemerocallis and Japanese iris 
offer some of the best plants for this use. 
Sometimes, the medium-sized phloxes 
are used with good results, but their general 
use is not to be recommended because 
of their susceptibility to leaf spot, mildew 
and red spider. In relatively narrow 
plantings, funkia, trollius and rhizome iris 
will also give the desired results when used 
as foundation plants. 


For Edging Effects 

Edge groups serve the same purpose 
that the frame of a picture serves — 
namely, to separate definitely the picture 
from its immediate surroundings. Con- 
sequently, plants in this position must offer 
certain interest during the season, yet re- 
main subordinate to the composition as a 
whole. 

Early-flowering sorts which die down 
shortly after blooming are not satisfactory; 
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moth-eaten edges are distressing. In fact, 
the choice of plants for this position is 
somewhat limited, since clean, persistent 
foliage is absolutely necessary. Select 
relatively low plants for their foliage mass 
rather than for their flowers. Here are 
some of the most desirable edge plants: 
Daphne cneorum, iberis, dwarf iris, Dicentra 
formosa and D. eximia, epimedium, Platy- 
codon grandiflorum mariesi, Polemonium 
reptans, low-growing hybrids of Aster dumo- 
sus, low hostas and dwarf Korean chrysan- 
themums. 

Phlox divaricata, Ceratostigma plumba- 
ginoides (if hardy in the locality) and the 
helianthemums — provided they are not 
injured by open Winters — are also good. 
Violas, if shade and moisture conditions 
are correct, are frequently used, but 
Campanula carpatica is easier to handle. 
Most of the primulas are not particularly 
useful as edge plants, because they invari- 
ably turn brown shortly after blooming — 
either because of drought, high tempera- 
ture or red spider. Some of the materials 
which are more useful on the edge than 
elsewhere may carry flowering stems up to 
24 inches or more, but because of their 
open formation or short season they will 
not seriously disrupt a carefully worked out 
gradation scheme. As examples of such 
characteristics, Pyrethrum roseum and 
Heuchera sanguinea are two of the most 
satisfactory. 


For Accent and Emphasis 


The essential characteristics of the 
accent, or emphasis plants, are height and, 
preferably, spiked inflorescence — some- 
thing that will stand above the general 


mass of the border and catch the eye, 
drawing attention not only to themselves, 
but leading the eye down to the planting 
as a whole. 

The effect of the accent group may be 
likened to a church spire: the first thing 
to be seen when approaching a village is 
the steeple, and this in turn carries the eye 
downward to the rest of the settlement. 
Delphiniums, bollyhocks, liatris and the 
tall digitalis are excellent accent plants. 
Tall, late-flowering lilies and meadow-rue 
can also be used, although these do not 
furnish the sharp exclamation points that 
the first mentioned provide. Both the 
lilies and meadow-rues wil] furnish height 
without too great a mass. The meadow- 
rues are particularly effective because of 
their tall, graceful airiness. 

The emphasis plants are usually placed 
adjacent to the foundation groups because 
of the support offered by the latter. It is 
desirable to have one or two accent groups 
in flower throughout the season; naturally 
these will be in different parts of the gar- 
den at the various seasons. Single plants 
are usually more effective as an accent, 
because with too large a mass we lose the 
effect of the beckoning finger which bids 
us come and linger in the garden. Further- 
more, when large groups have finished 
blooming, large holes are bound to follow. 
This is something that must never be 
aJlowed in a well-planned border. 

Filler materials comprise approximately 
75 per cent of all herbaceous plants. It is 
from this group that color and motion are 
developed. In other words the filler 
plants are the coat of paint and trimming 
for the structure just completed. 


Photos: McFarland 


The spire-like flowers of the hybrid delphiniums and the foxgloves and 
the graceful stems of canterbury bells make the June and July border gay. 
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Two Unusual 
Fellow 
Perennials 


Pale yellow is one of the best tints for 
tying jarring notes of color together in the 
garden. It is softer than pure white and 
warmer than pale blue. And it is a color 
not too often found among the dwarf 
“filler” perennials with small flowers. 

The southern European Alyssum argen- 
teum is such a plant. The tiny oval leaves of 
grayish green are thickly set along the 
wiry stems, and remain on the plant all 
year round. It is a near cousin of the flam- 
boyant basket of gold, Alyssum sazatile. It 
has all of the good qualities without any of 
its faults, such as the floppy foliage which 
burns badly in Winter, leaving ungainly 
naked stems exposed. 

A. argenteum blooms in June and July. 
The fluffy clusters of flowers are a buttery 
yellow, rather than the shrieking taxicab 
hue of the basket of gold. If we love to sit 
in the cool darkness of our Summer gardens, 
the blossoms are pale enough in color to 
show up well. 

Like all gray-foliaged plants, this attrac- 
tive mustard likes a place in the sun. It will 
grow to a height of 12 inches, and may be 
increased by seed, stem cuttings or root 
division. It is equally at home in the border 
or the rock garden, and may be purchased 
from most dealers in rock garden plants. 

The Eriogonums which are native to the 
Rocky Mountains are other attractive ye!- 
low perennials for use in the border or rock- 
ery. They grow to a height of eight or 10 
inches. 

The three-inch leaves, usually evergreen, 
grow in whorls about the wiry stems, and 
usually are felty-white beneath and dull 
green above. Compound umbels of creamy 
yellow flowers arise from a small whorl of 
leaves half-way up the naked flower stalks. 
The blooming period may extend from late 
June to October. Individual blossoms last 
over a long period of time, often turning 
somewhat rosy with age. 

Since it is native to sub-alpine regions, it 
can stand almost any amount of Summer 
heat and drought or Winter cold. But it is 
susceptible to Winter wet and frequent 
thawing during the Winter months. There- 
fore, it should be given ample drainage and 
a light mulch of some airy material, such as 
evergreen branches. 

The Eriogonums may be propagated by 
either seed or division. The best species are 
E. ovalifolium, umbellatum or microtheum. 
They may be purchased from dealers in 
rock garden or native material. 

— Ann TecTMEIER 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Primula juliae, a native of the Caucasus, is a comparatively recent introduction 


to American gardens 


It is well worth the effort in finding it a suitable spot. 


DAINTY, ENCHANTING AND APPEALING 


Primrose For Early Spring 


By Clara W. Regan, Butte, Montana 


HE VERY first days of Spring bring in- 

to bloom those appealing members of the 
primrose family called the juliana hybrids 
They are so named from their parent, 
Primula juliae, a native of the Caucasus. 
It was first grown in English gardens in 
1911, and is cherished in gardens every- 
where for its beauty, its willingness and its 
ability to grow under all conditions except 
those of drought. 

The small, wrinkled leaves of this species 
form tufts, from a creeping root-stock, tight 
against the earth, and the plants later are 
covered with satin-textured, vivid magenta 
- on one-inch stems — in prodigal 
profusion. P. juliae is an outstanding 
ground cover for a half-shady, moist and 
cool situation where it can spread and, 
eventually, cover a large area. Pieces may 
be pulled off at will and set into the ground 
to make large plants, which may reach 18 
inches in diameter. A solid bed of this plant, 
when covered with its glowing purple-red 
flowers, is an indescribably rich and beauti- 


flowers 


ful sight. 
Growing Requirements 
It was early recognized that P. juliae, 


possessing hardiness, floriferousness and 
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great ease of culture, had all the qualities 
of a good parent, and hybridizers began 
crossing it almost at once with other early- 
blooming primulas of its section, such as 
P. vulgaris, the common primrose, P. veris, 
the cowslip, P. elatior, the oxlip, P. 
polyantha and the Levantine primrose. 
Thus, with P. juliae as the “mother,” 
there was developed a new race of plants 
that cannot be surpassed for color in the 
early garden or for edging purposes and 
mass plantings. All they require is a fairly 
rich, moist soil, not water-logged, a cool, 
half-shaded position and frequent division, 
which is best done shortly after blooming 
They must be given water during the hot, 
dry days of Summer, as they cannot stand 
drought for even a short interval. 


Developing Hybrids 

Many varieties came to life through the 
efforts of hybridizers. Being intermediate 
between the parents, some showed strongly, 
in their creeping habit, small round leaves 
and short-stemmed flowers — the influence 
of P. juliae. Others again had long leaves 
and flowers in umbels on taller stems fol- 
lowing the style of the polyanthus type, 
and some closely resembled P. veris and 


P. elatior, especially in coloring. Also, there 
are found many that look like the common 
primrose, having large flowers, borne singly 
on 3-inch stems. With the wide variations 
in foliage from small, round leaves to long 
strap-shaped ones, which might also vary in 
color from bright apple-green to bronzy 
dark-green, there was also a great variance 
in color: red, claret, mauve, orchid, violet- 
blue, white, pink and cream, with every 
intermediate shade developed from crossing 
and recrossing the original plants and the 
offspring. One can easily see that the 
juliana hybrids are interesting and far from 
monotonous. 


Varieties Galore 

Primula Wanda was one of the first of 
these hybrids, and while a good plant is now 
eclipsed by the variety Gloria, superb in 
glowing red-purple shades and reminiscent 
of P. juliae, it is a much larger plant in all 
its parts. Helenae, very early to bloom, is 
small but prodigal in flowering. Jewel is very 
similar, and Crispi is another on the dwarf 
side, with flowers almost rosy and very 
bright. Lakewood has bronzy foliage and 
burgundy blooms, while Primrose Lodge is 
very definitely near to polyanthus, with 
6-inch stems bearing large crimson flowers. 
It is exceptionally hardy and easy to grow. 
Also good in the purple shades are Dusky 
and Royal which are very dark, and the 
dwarf Pam, with its almost maroon-red 
flowers. 

Among the reds is the very fine hybrid, 
Vulcan. Vervain is a lovely cherry-red, the 
variety called simply Bakers Variety is a 
beautiful cherry-rose. Dorette is a new 
color, being a lovely terra cotta or rosy 
henna. 

There are lovely pinks, too, among these 
new hybrids, and one of the best is Kin- 
lough Beauty, with a delicate coloring that 
is enhanced by a golden overlay and a 
lighter tone. It is like a dwarf polyanthus. 
E. R. Jaynes is sometimes described as 
shrimp-pink; others see it as flame-orange 
or brick. In the writer’s garden it is never 
anything but shrimp-pink. Dainty Miss is 
like it but much more dwarf and lighter in 
tone. Rosea is a soft pink, and there is a 
new English introduction soon to appear in 
the market called Millicent, which is said 
to have apple-blossom pink flowers. 

Springtime is pale orchid-pink; Mrs. 
McGillivray a little darker in tone. Roberta 
is lilac and Mrs. King very similar, being 
mauve-pink. Among the blues there is little 
activity, Bunty being one most frequently 
listed several years ago, but not found at 
present in catalogs. Kay is a lovely violet- 
blue, and there is a new one, My Sweetheart. 
described as a “handsome deep blue.” 
Elise is new to the writer’s garden though 
it has not yet bloomed. It is said to open 
blue, and change to cerise with age; star- 
tling if true! 

Schneekissen is the supreme white, so far, 
and the English translation of its name, 
Snow Cushion, describes it extremely well. 
P. juliae alba has a dash of blue in its make- 
up, but seems to be less hardy than its rosy 
relative. 
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The floribunda roses are superb cut-flowers throughout the 
season and make welcome masses of color in the shrub border. 


USE THEM IN MANY PLACES . 


The Vewarde Floribunda 


By Eugene Boerner, Newark, New York 


INCE the advent of the floribunda 

roses a new field of usefulness has been 
opened for the rose family, and a very 
potent medium for the Summer round 
colorful decoration of the home grounds 
has been placed in the hands of the land- 
scape designer and planter. 

With the multitudes of flowers produced 
by each plant — both in large clusters and 
in individual sprays — a constant color 
effect may be planned and depended on. 
Mass plantings in parks, around public 
buildings, in cemeteries and other similar 
locations, can be offered for much greater 
and less costly effects than the old plant- 
ings of geraniums, coleus, alternantheras 
and other tender foliage plants. For pleas- 
ing beds the lovely color of Fashion, the 
red of Geranium Red, the white of Summer 
Snow and the whole gamut of colors now 
available in other varieties equal and sur- 
pass the range of colors formerly available 
only in the so-called bedding plants. 

In planning the foundation plantings of 
the modern type of dwellings, which almost 
invariably feature the picture windows, the 
floribunda rose has a natural place both for 
color and economy. Since accent is usually 
given by the use of pyramidal evergreens 
at the corners of the building and at either 
side of the entrances, the facing material 
to tie these evergreens to the ground can 
be floribunda roses in any preferred color. 

The area immediately beneath the pic- 
ture window is particularly well suited for 
the gay colors of the floribunda roses, and 
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varieties like Betty Prior, Mandarin, Gay 
Heart, Pink Bountiful and others can form 
a background group, while the various 
Pinocchios, Goldilocks, Chatter or some of 
the others can be used for color blendings 
and foregrounds. Thus, an especially effec- 
tive foundation planting may be realized 
with a relatively small outlay of money. 
The garden outlines plantings, which 
are usually composed of Spring-flowering 
shrubs, can be kept in uniform color all 
Summer by facing the forsythia, for in- 


stance, with Goldilocks or Yellow Pinoc- 
chio, the flowering almond with Pinocchio 
or Fashion and other shrubs. 

Sometimes evergreens are used for the 
border plantings in which case groups of 
floribundas can be particularly effective 
against the cool dark green backgrounds. 

For a variation in hedge material, Chat- 
ter and Betty Prior have made their way. 
They are particularly hardy, and Chatter, 
especially, has frequently been mentioned 
as being less palatable to some chewing 
insects. For bordering drives to a garage, 
entrance walls, or for lot lines, the flori- 
bunda family is rapidly getting a firm posi- 
tion. The wild and unkempt appearance of 
the hedges made from the species multi- 
flora roses, so much advocated by the Wild 
Life Divisions all over the country, have 
no place in the ordinary small city lot. 

The floribunda roses are easily grown 
and cared for and respond delightfully to 
ordinary attention. As with all plants or 
vegetables, proper preparation of the 
ground pays great dividends in perfection 
of performance. The rules are simple and 
easily carried out whether planting a 
few or a few hundred prepare the hole 
properly. If near the house remove the 
usual rubble and hard fill and bring in good 
soil from another part of the garden. If it 
is.at all available, add 25% of peat moss to 
the soil, one shovel of peat moss to three 
of soil. This leavens all types of soil, 
whether sandy or stiff clay. Be sure to 
have the union at the surface when plant- 
ing and then water plentifully all Summer. 

The variety lists of available floribundas 
have perceptibly grown in the past few 
years as improvements on existing varie- 
ties have appeared and greater resistance 
to disease and cold is being developed each 
year. The variety Fashion with its coral 
gold color, Goldilocks the true yellow and 
Red Pinocchio, the deep rich red, are three 
of the very outstanding varieties today. 
In fact, the rugged yet beautiful Pinocchio 
family will be with us for a long time and 
the Lavender Pinocchio promises to be the 
forerunner of a whole new color range. 


Photos: Jackson § Perkins 


This newly-planted hedge of floribundas will provide joy to 


its owners and all 


the neighbors as well, from June until frost. 





A CONNOISSEUR TELLS HIS STORY... 


A Garden of Oxcous 


By Albert C. Burrage, Jr., Ipswich, Massachusetts 


HO ever heard of growing eight kinds 
of onions in the home garden? The 
answer is that each variety is grown for a 
specific purpose so that the different kinds 
do not overlap. While we enjoy onions, we 
seldom use them as a vegetable, except for 
creamed or glaced onions. Generally they 
are used as an accompaniment, such as 
steak and onions, onions in the salad or 
onion soup. As such they are delicious, but 
if you were given a choice between peas 
and onions or asparagus and onions, prob- 
ably the onions would lose out. However, 
when glaced onions appear, or when on a 
cold Winter night the fragrance of onion 
soup fills the dining room, I am tempted to 
sing their praises. 


Solving Problems 

Our only difficulty in growing onions 
has been cutworms. The following method 
completely eliminated the cutworms at 
Candlewood. About one week before 
planting, the ground is sprayed, until it is 
visibly wet, with a 1% solution of DDT, 
that is two tablespoons of 50% wettable 
DDT per gallon of water. We use a three 
gallon knapsack sprayer; it takes six table- 
spoons of DDT for each full charge. One 
three-gallon charge will spray about 150 
feet of row. In spraying, the end of the 
nozzle should be kept close to the ground or 
else some of the spray will drift off in the 
air. As soon as the spraying is finished, the 


can and nozzle should be cleaned; otherwise 
sediment will collect in the can, and the 
nozzle will become clogged. Mix only 
enough to do the spraying intended, with a 
little left over. It is somewhat of a chore 
to do this, so arrange to do similar spraying 
for cutworm protection, on other rows of 
vegetables at the same time. About four 
days after setting out the plants, the ground 
is again sprayed, and a little put on the 
plants. 

When the onion plants are about six 
inches high, we place, a mulch, four to six 
inches thick, of baled salt hay over the 
onion area. For this mulch we use the 
remnants of what was used in the bean, 
corn and pea area of the previous year. We 
find that the remnants are broken down 
into smaller pieces, and are easier to handle 
in rows planted close together. If salt hay 
is not available, peat moss can be used. 
Both are satisfactory. 

Each variety of the various onions we 
are using, and the reason for its use is 
described below: 


Chives 

Chives are bought in plant form. A 
dozen plants are enough if they are planted 
in the sun. We use chives in salads and 
sandwiches. Cream cheese and chives are 
always delightful. A few plants in the 
greenhouse or a sunny window will supply 
your Winter needs. 


Also called Egyptian or Canada or top 
onions, this kind is bought in the form 
called “sets.” We plant one row of 40 
feet, with the sets planted three inches 
apart. This requires 160 sets or one pound 
for sowing. Planted August 1, plants 
mature the next Spring about April 1. We 
use this onion until June 17 when the Yel- 
low Onion matures. During April and May 
when there are so few vegetables these are 
most welcome. 

This variety grows well in the Fall, and 
needs only a few days of sunshine in the 
Spring. It is really the earliest Spring 
vegetable. Parsnips left in the garden can 
be picked still earlier, but they do not 
make growth, whereas the tree onion does. 
The appearance of the onions is like that of 
leeks, and like leeks they are often called 
scallions. A scallion is an onion which 
does not form a good bulb, but remains 
with a thick stem. The tree onions are not 
as good as the bulb onions, but they fill in 
the time between April 1 and June 17 when 
the regular bulb onions, which have been 
stored over Winter, are not available be- 
cause they have started to sprout and be- 
come soft. 


Yellow Onions 

This onion is also bought in sets. We 
plant two rows or 80 feet, with the sets 
planted four inches apart. It requires 240 
sets or three pounds for sowing. Of better 
quality than the tree onion it is planted 
April 1, and matures June 17. We selected 
this onion because coming in set form, it is 
the earliest of all Spring planted onions we 
have tried, and its quality is the best. We 
use this onion until July 15 when the White 
Queen matures. 
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Japanese Bunching 

We grow this onion only for the taste 
and fragrance it gives to salads. Whether 
or not this is worth-while you will have to 
judge for yourself. I think it is better 
than garlic. We plant 4 row or 10 feet, 
with the seedlings planted three inches 
apart. This requires 40 seedlings. 

We start seed February 20, and it re- 
quires one flat. When the seedlings are 
three inches high about March 10, they are 
transplanted into a flat, with the seedlings 
11% inches apart. On May 1 the seedlings, 
about five inches high, are transplanted in- 
to the garden, and \ row is planted. They 
mature June 1, and last until about July 15, 
when they become too large and coarse to 
use. 
To prolong the season, and to have a 
continuity of young scallions, the seed is 
planted directly in the garden on May 16, 
June 5 and July 9; \4 of a row is planted 
each time. In this way they will last until 
November 1. 

When very young it is pleasant to pick a 
scallion and eat it while walking through 
the garden. Because it tastes so good you 
may be tempted to eat two, and then, very 
suddenly, find that one was plenty and two 
far too many. 


White Queen 

This onion is bought in seed form. We 
plant four rows or 160 feet with the seed- 
lings four inches apart. The seed is 
started in the greenhouse February 20 in 
one flat. When the seedlings are 24 inches 
high, about March 10, they are transplanted 
into two flats, each containing about 60 
plants, with the seedlings about 1)4 inches 
apart. On May 1, when the seedlings are 
about six inches tall, they are set out in the 
garden. Another lot for the second row is 
started in the greenhouse April 20, trans- 
planted May 10 and set out in the garden 
June 10. The third and fourth rows are 
planted in the garden May 5. 
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This onion, a small white variety, is 
about two inches in diameter when mature 
and of excellent appearance and quality. 
Picking should start as soon as it reaches 
one inch in diameter about July 15. This 
sounds all right on paper, but if you are in- 
terested in your plants it looks like a sacri- 
lege in the garden. To pick 36 onions, 
enough for six people, you have to use up 
12 feet of row. However, that is what they 
are for, and they should be used at their 
best, which is when they are small. When 
cooked glaced, they are delicious, and de- 
serve a very high vegetable rating. This 
variety is well worth growing, but plant no 
more than can be used up before Septem- 
ber 1. After that date they grow large and 
their quality when full grown, at least in 
our garden, is not as good as Danvers 
Yellow Globe. 


Danvers Yellow Globe 

This onion is bought in seed form. We 
plant two rows or 80 feet, with the seed- 
lings six inches apart. This requires 160 
seedlings for which 44 an ounce of seed is 
needed. The seed is started in the green- 
house February 20 in one flat. When the 
seedlings are 244 inches tall, about April 1, 
they are transplanted into flats about 114 
inches apart. This requires four flats. On 
May 1, when the seedlings are five to six 
inches tall, they are transplanted in the 
garden. They are big enough to use in 
July, but we do not generally use them until 
we stop using White Queen about Septem- 
ber 1. 


This is the best main crop onion we have 
tried from every point of view: quality, 
appearance and freedom of trouble. We 
have never had any trouble with this va- 
riety except for occasional cutworms, and 
the appearance of the onions growing in the 
mulch has been most attractive. All in all, 
this is a most satisfactory vegetable to 
grow. Every seedling planted makes one 
good onion, that is a great deal more than 
you can say about many vegetables. They 

See page 152 


OHN BURROUGHS once said that it 
was not necessary for him to travel 
over the world to see the wonders of nature. 
By watching carefully, he could see all of 
nature’s forces at work at his own back 
door, even to the process followed in form- 
ing so stupendous a sight as the Grand 
Canyon; in the early Spring he could 
watch a tiny rivulet cut a miniature can- 
yon out of the layers of a snowbank. 
In the same way, we can become familiar 
with the characteristics of plants growing 
in far-off places, that we may never be 
able to visit, by observing similar charac- 
teristics in our own trees and flowers. 


Quite a Rarity 


Cauliflory — the name applied by botan- 
ists to the habit of many tropical trees of 
blossoming and fruiting on the old wood of 
their main branches and trunks — is a 
rarity in the temperate zone. 

Back in the days when sailing vessels 
were pushing out into the far reaches of 
the Pacific and visiting the hitherto un- 
known South Sea islands, many tales of 
strange tropical plants were brought home. 
Among them were the stories of the 
natives picking huge edible fruits right off 
the trunks of the trees. This seemed in- 
credible to the home-folk, for who ever 
heard of fruit, such as apples or pears, 
growing on the trunks of trees? But we 
need only to be like John Burroughs and 
look about us. 

Watch your redbud tree when it blos- 
soms in the Spring or when the pods are 
forming later. The gay, little, pea-like 
blossoms almost completely cover the 
stems, the branches and even parts of the 
trunk as prolifically as if it were “bursting 
its seams” with life, just like some of its 
tropical cousins. Its pods are not large 
enough to be as conspicuous as the giant 
fruits reported from the tropics in the early 
days of exploration, but, if you look, they 
can be seen clinging to the trunk and large 
branches and to the small twigs where we 
are accustomed to see fruit hang. Like the 
tropical fruits, they were considered edible 
in times past. 

The early settlers in this country used 
both the flowers and the tender young 
pods to add variety to their Springtime 
meals. The flowers were described as hav- 
ing “a sharp, acid flavour”; they were 
“mixed with salads to render them more 
grateful” and were “pickled in the bud, in 
the manner of Capers.” Also the buds, 
flowers and young pods were fried in butter 
or made into fritters, both of which were 
said to be “very tasty.” 

This is a native of the temperate zone 
that gives us this glimpse of a common 
botanical trait of the tropics; but one ex- 
ample is really all that is needed to help 
bring the world to our door. 


— Euizapetu N. Hoover 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
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The Peruvian daffodil is an effective accent plant for the 
shrub or perennial border that deserves wider cultivation 


Some Thoughts on 


Tigridias in clusters are an easy 
source of color in Summer gardens, 
and can be grown without difficulty 
i same manner as gladi 


Tigridia 

Shell-flower and tiger-flower are common 
names for the tigridia, a bulbous plant 
from Mexico. Many elaborately tinted 
hybrids have been developed from the 
species Tigridia pavonia, including com- 
binations of pink, white, lilac, yellow, scar- 
let, and orange, blotched and spotted with 
shades of crimson and maroon. Usually the 
stems are two to two and a half feet tall 
and do not require staking. 

Since the stems are rather stiff and the 
foliage sparse, tigridias are most effective 
when planted in shrubs borders or with 
vigorous-growing perennials like peonies. 
Groups of them may be massed with 
pleasing effect in front of white phlox. To 
further enhance their beauty, they should 
have the benefit of a foreground planting. 

The bulbs or corms are set out in late 
Spring, four inches deep and six inches 
apart. Tigridiag grow best in full sun. As 
with other tender bulbous plants, they must 
be lifted in late Fall. 


Ismene 


Basket-flower and spider-lily are common 
names for ismene. This attractive member 
of the amaryllis family, now listed as 
Hymenocallis calathina, originated in the 
Andes and is a most useful Summer-flower- 
ing plant. In an effort to give it rightful 
recognition, the American Amaryllis So- 
ciety speaks of it as “Amerindian Lily.” 
The curious lily-like blooms look as if some 
ambitious grower had snipped the edges 
with a pair of scissors in an effort to improve 
upon nature. The sturdy, two-foot plants 
have strap-like foliage and strong stems. 


Montbretia 


Montbretias might well be called minia- 
ture forms of Gladiolus primulinus. Botan- 
ically, these Summer-flowering bulbs are 
known as tritonias. English hybridizers 
have produced many interesting and 
striking hybrids from Tritonia crocosmae- 

ora, some of which grow three feet tall. 

Set the corms at least three inches deep 
and six inches apart in full sun. Rich, 
light soil and liquid manure will produce 
vigorous flower spikes. Although they are 
hardy in the milder parts of the East, they 
are dug and stored over Winter in a frost- 
proof basement in Northern regions. 
Deeper planting is essential (six to eight 
inches) if the bulbs are allowed to remain in 
the ground over Winter. 


Montbretias, among the daintiest of Summer 
flowering bulbs, are long-lasting as cutflowers. 
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Dorothy S. Manus, Librarian, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Continued From The March Issue of Horticulture 


Propagation and Plant Diseases 

In Duruz’ Principles of Nursery Management (DeLaMare) are the latest developments 
in all aspects of the modern nursery from seasonal field practices of planting, to the use of 
plant growth hormones. More about hormones is available in The Use of Auzins in the 
Rooting of Woody Cuttings, by Thimann and Behnke-Rogers, a detailed technical study 
published by the Harvard Forest in Petersham, Mass. 

Dr. Cynthia Westcott’s name stands to all gardeners for high authority on ailments of 
plants. She has revised The Plant Doctor (3d edition, Lippincott) thoroughly, to cover all 
the latest control methods and chemicals, and to take up in greater detail certain regional 
problems in all parts of the country. She has also produced, in Plant Disease Handbook 
(Van Nostrand), a comprehensive manual of diseases of woody plants, grasses, flowers 
and vegetables — nearly 1500 diseases on nearly 1000 host plants —and given directions 
for their treatment. 


Design, Color, Garden Planning 

For professionals, the past year has brought Turf Management by H. B. Musser (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), sponsored by the United States Golf Association, as a guide to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of golf turfs and other large lawn areas. 

Color and Design for Every Garden by Ortloff and Raymore is announced by its pub- 
lisher (Barrows) for March. The prospect of another book by this successful team of 
writers and designers is good, and we can look forward to a book full of practical ideas 
carefully explained and in good taste. From H. B. Aul the past year has brought How to 
Build Garden Structures (Sheridan House) where are over 200 plans, sketches and designs 
for all the accessories which add to the appearance and convenience of home gardens| 

In the Far West a wholly indigenous gardening pattern has formed, and is now finding 
expression through a series of books compiled by Sunset Magazine from its files. These 
articles tell much in photographs, drawings and diagrams, with condensed comments. 
The past year saw Sunset Planting Ideas for Landscaping Your Home, and the publishers 
announce for Spring issue Sunset Planting Ideas for Your Northwest Garden, Sunset Plant- 
ing Ideas for Your Northern California Garden, and Sunset Planting Ideas for Your Southern 
California Garden. 

The chief controversy of the moment is between the exponents of the “modern” and 
traditional in garden design. The Sunset Magazine series are on the side of the modernists, 
and so is another 1950 book, Landscape for Living by Eckbo (Duell, Sloan and Pearce). 
Mr. Eckbo’s thesis is that gardens, like houses, should be planned for human living and 
enjoyment, and that house and garden together make that unit, the home, greater than 
the mere sum of the two. 

Last year Osvald Sirén published his Gardens of China, and has now followed it with its 
logical sequel, China and the Gardens of Europe of the 18th Century (Ronald Press). This 
study traces the influence of Chinese art in England, France and Sweden during the height 
of its vogue, and is illustrated freely with drawings, plans and photographs. 

Landscape sketching by Arthur Black (McGraw-Hill) may seem in strange company 
here. Yet anyone who has ever planned a garden has wished he could put his ideas on 
paper, whether to convince his wife or to satisfy a client. This book is designed to teach 
the layman how to prepare simple sketches, by the use of the fundamental strokes, and 
gives 57 drawings as models. 

See page 164 
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OMETIME I should like to try tracing 
the origin of the idea that trees and 
shrubs should be planted deeper than they 
naturally grow. Such a practice is respon- 
sible for the slow adjustment or death of 
thousands of woody plants each year. 

For those who doubt, a visit to the 
Poconos in Pennsylvania to see how Rhodo- 
dendron maximum grows without man’s im- 
proved methods will be both pleasant and 
instructive. There the great bay rhododen- 
dron will be seen, up to 12 feet tall, clinging 
to the top of a rock ledge with scarcely an 
inch of partially decayed vegetable matter 
covering its roots. Or go to the southern 
Appalachians where on open mountainsides 
at higher elevations the catawba rhododen- 
dron flourishes in thickets covering acre 
after acre. Should you break through the 
tangle of branches to examine the growth 
below ground, you would find most of the 
roots in the top two inches of soil. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Plants, if there be such, has a job to do 
among rhododendron planters, who are 
guilty of slow death to thousands of de- 
fenseless plants each year. And it should 
keep an eye also on the planters of laurel, 
pieris, azaleas and box. 

Tree planters are equally guilty. What- 
ever their motive, when a tree stagnates or 
dies, too frequently they blame the nursery 
for selling them a poor tree. A properly 
planted tree has roots at the surface of the 
ground where they will, of course, interfere 
with the production of a velvety lawn. It is 
not possible to keep a “putting green” lawn 
and have trees growing in it. 

Soil air, which constitutes better than 
one fifth of the volume of many soils, is 
essential for plant growth, because it per- 
mits tree roots to take in oxygen and give 
off carbon dioxide. Plentiful in the top few 
inches, soil air becomes increasingly scarce 
at lower levels. The heavier the soil, the 
more slowly the oxygen supply is renewed. 
Since there is plenty of essential oxygen in 
the top few inches, the roots should be 
placed where they rightly belong in this 
optimum oxygen area. 

A holly hedge of 300 trees was planted in 
the Spring of 1982. Two years later 31 trees 
had died, while few of the rest looked 
robust. By 1935, 78 more had given up the 
ghost. An investigation disclosed that the 
trees had been planted from six to 12 inches 
too deep. Those still alive were reset with 
the top roots just under the soil surface and 
replacements were added. Since then not a 
tree has died and the hedge is superb. 
Holly is especially sensitive to oxygen 
deficiency. 

Some nurserymen unconsciously foster 
such bad planting technique. Nursery 
stock is frequently planted deeper than 
normal in the nursery row to simplify care 

See page 158 
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POINTERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW... 


A Vegetable Gardener 2 Notes 


By Harry A. Nickerson, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Twelve Practical Points 


A lazy man cannot actually have a good 
garden. It is, however, possible to save a 
lot of energy by short cuts and efficient 
methods. Here are twelve practical points 
learned by experience. 

1. Fertilizer 

Have dressing spread all over the garden 
when it is delivered, which should be just 
before plowing or spading. Do not lug it 
around with a fork. 


2. Plowing versus spading 

A fair-sized garden should be plowed, 
using a rotary type plow. Why waste time 
and energy in spading, when the plow will 
do better work. Also, have the garden 
“furrowed out” by the plow. If you have 
new sod land, be sure to use a rotary type 
plow rather than the plowshare, because it 
breaks up the sod much better. For first- 
year gardens on sod land, stick to coarse 
crops like potatoes, corn, squash and beans, 
rather than small crops like lettuce and 
carrots. 
3. Pulling weeds 

Get the weeds out while they are small. 

Between rows use a wheel hoe, a scuffle 
hoe or a garden hoe; in the row, hand work 
on your knees is quickest with weeds. 


4. Planting peas 

Plant peas as soon as ground can be 
worked. Most late planted peas do not 
mature good crops, especially in New 
England. 
5. Avoid early planting 

Unless you are anxious to get extra early 
crops, do not “take a chance” and plant 
tender vegetables too early. Wait until the 
ground is properly warm and dry. Some 
years in New England you can plant squash 
and corn on April 15, in certain areas, but 
usually the seeds germinate badly, grow 
poorly or are cut down by frost. It is wise to 
wait until the usual time in May. Tomato 
plants set out in early May usually gain 
nothing over those planted about May 15. 
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6. Bean poles 

If you live where bean poles are scarce, 
early planted sunflowers will serve as bean 
poles. Most beans will not climb and hold 
fast to smooth, manufactured lumber poles. 


7. Borer resistant squash 

If you plant squash where borers are 
found, avoid the large vine kinds like 
Hubbard, Caserta or even Buttercup. 
Plant Butternut. You can spray and spray, 
but the borers will get you even if you do 
watch out. Butternut must be charmed. 


8. Reliable seed 

Buy seeds from reputable places, and if 
possible purchase selected or “special” 
seeds rather than the cheaper ones. This 
pays particularly well in the case of cab- 
bage and cauliflower. If you plan to save 
your own seed, remember that seeds from 
hybrids do not reproduce the same as the 
parent. Hence, your saved hybrid corn 
may produce some tall and some short, 
some early and some late ears. 

If you plant a last year’s carrot, in a 
neighborhood where Queen Anne’s lace, or 
wild carrot, is found, you probably will get 
seed that will grow tough little carrots. 
So, while Hubbard squash may not cross 
with pumpkins, certain of the so-called 
squashes which are really pumpkins will 
cross with other pumpkins. That is how 
Uconn “squash,” a cross between a summer 
squash (pumpkin) and Table Queen squash 
(a pumpkin also) came into being. Hot 
peppers will cross with sweet ones; pop 
corn with sweet corn; yellow corn with 
white corn; and cuke with cuke. 


9. Mulching 

The man who wants to take it easy 
should look into the merits of mulching. 
Naturally, you cannot plant a small seed, 
then cover the earth with three inches of 
hay and expect the plant to push up. But 
after the plant is well up, and weeds have 
been removed, cover around the plants 
with about three inches of mulch, and many 
of your watering and weeding troubles will 


be over. For a mulch, the rather expensive 
peat moss can be used, but lawn grass 
clippings or weeds and grass that have not 
gone to seed make good mulches. Tobacco 
stems and sawdust are also useful. 


10. Watering 

While many gardens seem to flourish 
with a nightly “sprinkle,” the approved 
method is to water two or three times a 
week in dry spells, so the water goes down 
four or five inches. If much watering is to 
be done, it pays to extend the water pipe 
into the garden to avoid the bother of 
changing a long line of hose. Also, pressure 
gets low with a long line of hose. The lazy 
man will either fasten the hose to a stake, 
and use a sprinkler or “soil soaker.” 


11. Placing squash 

Squash can be planted around the edge of 
a garden to run up fences and the like, but 
it does not grow well in long grass. If you 
plant a running vine squash, be sure not to 
put it too near long-season vegetables. If it 
is planted near corn, or beans, which are out 
of the ground by mid-season, the corn will 
grow in the space vacated by the corn or 
beans. Squash is frequently planted with 
sweet corn, but interferes with picking the 
corn. Uconn bush type squash and the 
rather recently introduced bush type pump- 
kins are excellent for the home garden. 


12. Time for leisure 

As in most occupations, the man who 
keeps ahead of his work saves time in the 
long run. So he who plants good seeds at the 
right time, and waters when needed, keeps 
ahead of the weeds, and eventually has less 
work than his slipshod neighbor. He can 
“survey his broad acres,” and enjoy leisure. 


What Do You Know 
About Beans? 


O KNOW beans requires considerable 
study, as well as a good memory. 

To begin with, garden beans include the 
green and the wax bush and pole types, 
generally called snap beans; the French 
name ‘‘mangetout” (eat-all) is rather 
descriptive of these kinds. Field beans 
for drying, and horticultural, either “mange- 
tout” or for use when ripe, are found in 
most seed lists. In some flower gardens 
there are the Scarlet Runners, which are 
also edible, and in some backyards you 
find the novel “yardlong” Asparagus beans. 
In southwestern North America, there is a 

See page 156 
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HER OBSERVATIONS ARE KEEN AND ADAPTABLE .. . 


7 Garland from California 


By Lester Rowntree, Carmel, California 


FRICAN daisies are a comfort to 

gardeners in search of plants which will 
produce quantities of bloom in sun and 
under drought conditions. Even though 
there are not many sunny Summer days in 
coastal central California, these daisies, 
which open only in sun, are useful there, 
too, for the strength of the plants is con- 
served. Their lives are lengthened and the 
blooming period, which is at its height in 
the warm sunny Autumn, lasts through the 
Winter into next Summer’s fog. 

The chief complaint about this huge 
plant group is that they close at night. One 
English gardener writes me that he believes 
that the blooms of each succeeding genera- 
tion remain open longer after sundown. In 
my Summer, fog-ridden garden descendents 
of Dimorphotheca chrysanthemifolia whose 
flowers, 10 years ago, closed at the ap- 
proach of cloud or fog, keep open’on dull 
days. A large white, black centered gazania 
spreads its rays in rain and fog, closing only 
at night. Arctotis, children of fog-shy 
plants from African seed sown 15 years 
ago, now begin to open as soon as fog thins. 

Cape marigold, Dimorphotheca annua, is 
one of the best South African annuals for 
massed effect and a colony of its white 
flowers equals the dull tangerine orange and 
yellow shades of D. aurantiaca in beauty. It 
is especially useful for producing early 
bloom in a bare open spot which is needed 
for later planting. If you can stand the 
sight of good earth between the time when 
old plants mature, shed their seed and die, 


Huwntree 
Erysimum menziesi, a choice seaside wall- 
flower of the Pacific coast, is a favorite plant 
of one of the nation’s great plant hunters, 
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and the time when the new army of self- 
sown seedlings appears — this annual is a 
good one for taking over some neglected, 
out-of-the-way spot. Its starch white daisies 
are flat and broad and the purple on the 
under side of the rays shows through, in 
some lights giving a bluish cast. Some 
flower heads have a dark purple spot at the 
base of each ray and these blotches form a 
ring around the yellow center. Like most 
South African daisies the cape marigold 
enjoys a warm light soil and good drainage. 
Do not overwater during Summer’s drought 
for, like the native plants of Mexico and of 
California, South Africans need a period of 
dry weather. At first they must be a bit 
confused as their Winter rains come during 
our Summer drought and their dry season 
when we are having rain. 

On the Cape of Good Hope the various 
perennial daisies are scattered from sea 
level up to nine thousand feet. At this 
altitude, some of them spend the Winter 
buried in snow, and should certainly be 
hardy in Winter-cold climates. The stock of 
all my South Africans came to me from 
their native country but seedsmen now 
offer a large assortment. 


Chrysanthemum mawi 

Today Chrysanthemum mawi is one of 
the most popular of the African daisies. It 
came within the grasp of the gardening pub- 
lic about 15 years ago. Although first 
described in 1872, it has not been widely 
grown except by a few English and Ameri- 
can gardeners. In California it has been 
offered by the flat for the last few years. A 
perennial, it is often used as a bedding 
annual. Give it rich soil, plenty of water and 
no pruning. Sometimes nurserymen carry 
plants in gallon cans but overwatering and 
poor drainage have usually shaped these 
specimens into scrawny affairs that do not 
last long when moved to the garden. 

If this chrysanthemum is treated as a 
tiny shrub and placed in the rock garden, 
in the perennial border or in front of taller 
plants it takes on added charm and individu- 
ality. The seedlings should be pinched back 
to keep them low and dense and provide a 
quantity of bloom. Treated in this way a 
plant becomes a delightfully bushy eight to 
10-inch shrub 18 inches across — and it 
will live for many years. 

The color of bloom varies but it is usually 
a good strawberry pink. The centers are 
maroon and the reverses of the rays dark 
pink or red, so that the buds look like small 
red balls. I once had some seedlings appear 
under a tall Monterey pine. They were an 
especially rich color and, for many years, 
they lived under drought conditions with 


Iberis gibraltarica, Lotus (Hosackia), Felicia 
(Agathea) and other voluntary companions. 
Chrysanthemum mawi will take sun, al- 
though if very strong this fades the color, 
or part shade. It needs light soil and good 
drainage. 

A companion plant from the Atlas has 
recently appeared in one or two Californian 
nurseries. It is listed as Anacyclus depressus, 
and looks like a flat and matted Chrysanthe- 
mum mawi. Some collectors in North 
Africa have taken it to be a prostrate 
variety. In England, where it is beloved by 
rock gardeners, it is sometimes known as 
Chrysanthemum depressum. 

The pretty pinnate leaves — dull and 
with steel blue in the green — are smaller 
than those of Chrysanthemum mawi and 
carried much more closely. The rays are 
pink, the reverses blood red but the centers 
are lighter than the chrysanthemum. It is 
lovely grown among flat stones and makes 
a delightful pot plant. The flat densely 
leaved branches cover the surface and 
sprawl over to hide the edge, displaying on 
long stalks, the richly colored buds and the 
shining flowers. If grown in a container, it 
should be given clean river sand and humus, 


Erysimum menaiesi 

It is cheering to know that, though seed 
of the choice seaside wallflower of the 
Pacific coast, Erysimum menziesi, is now 
hard to obtain; plants can be had from at 
least one central California nursery. Like 
many erysimums this, the loveliest of 
western wallflowers, is classed as a biennial, 
but when comfortably situated it becomes a 
short-lived perennial. One of my plants has 
been with me for four years. 

The books list this wild wallflower as 
reaching 18 inches; this is true only in 
sheltered places for it is usually found 
where coastal winds sheer it low and keep it 

See page 161 


Chrysanthemum mawi is best treated as a 
tender perennial in Eastern gardens. 
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Bristol Nurseries 


Veronica, Blue Champion, is an excellent spire-type perennial 
with 15-inch spikes of clear blue flowers atop two-foot stems. 


FROM ENGLAND AND HOLLAND .. . 


New Perennials For You 


By Roderick W. Cumming, Bristol, Connecticut 


HE CURRENT crop of new perennials 

is not too imposing in’ quantity, but it 
does contain some extremely worth-while 
plants. It is to be regretted that a few firms 
still cling to the profitable, but scarcely 
ethical, practice of renaming old plants to 
add new glamor, as it were. These we shall 
not touch upon in this article. Also it is 
most interesting to note that very nearly 
all the choice newcomers are of English 
origin, with few truly American origina- 
tions in evidence. This may be due to the 
fact that our nurserymen do not feel that 
they can financially undertake long-range 
breeding programs. 


Fall Asters 

To begin with, I should like to mention 
the splendid new Fall asters now available 
in this country. These simple daisy type 
flowers are indispensable in September, just 
before the chrysanthemum festival in 
American gardens. From the 80-year-old 
Ernest Ballard, of England, have come 
most of these greatly improved beauties. 
Floral size has nearly reached the two-inch 
mark. 


To me, at least, the aster, The Arch- 
bishop is the outstanding new perennial for 
1951. A husky three to four foot plant, it 
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stands nobly erect, fairly festooned with 
huge semi-double flowers of a deep, rich pur- 
ple blue. A fine cut flower, it is completely 
desirable and destined for wide usage. The 
Sexton is also a superb aster of bright lilac 
blue, daintily rayed in true daisy style. Per- 
haps Janet McMullen will prove the finest 
of all asters. It carries tremendous blooms 
of soft rose pink gracefully spiralled along 
four-foot stems. The Cardinal is a dis- 
tinctly colorful rose red, with no offensive 
magenta to mar its vividness. All these 
asters are best divided each Spring to keep 
growth tidy. 


Summer-flowering Phlox 

In many ways the hardy phloxes, with 
their brilliant multi-colored heads, are the 
mainstays of the Summer border. Several 
very promising new varieties are available 
to gardeners this season and next. Believe 
it or not, all of them are of English or Dutch 
origin. Many amateurs have already seen 
Sir John Falstaff, as lusty and vigorous as 
Shakespeare’s prize “character” himself. 
It is essentially salmon pink, and is noted 
for its huge individual florets almost two 
inches in size. With its sturdy three-foot 
stems it is truly a sight to behold in full 
bloom. 


Another splendid phlox is Brigadier, a 
near scarlet in color which manages to 
avoid objectionable orange tints. It really 
comes into its own the second or third year, 
when a most attractive brick shade over- 
casts the scarlet. Mies Copijn is as good as 
any pink, clean of growth and large of 
floral head. What few flowers appeared on 
Elizabeth Arden last Summer were ex- 
quisite, a tenderly lovely pastel pink. A 
new white phlox from Holland is called 
White Admiral. Its parentage, Frau A. 
Buchner x Mia Ruys, is sound and it may 
be worth a trial. It is said to have pro- 
nounced fragrance as well as fine bloom. 


Shasta Daisies 

We shall hear much of the new double 
white shasta daisy, Wirral Supreme, a 
much more vigorous type than the widely 
grown, but tender Esther Read. The indi- 
vidual flower is about three inches across, 
definitely crested in the center, on sturdy 
two-foot stems. Its main display comes in 
June and July, but it should re-bloom in 
Autumn if divested of its old flowers. 
Greater hardiness may be expected from 
this variety, as it does not weary itself by 
incessant blooming; try it in part shade. 
Also highly recommended is the huge 
single Majestic, a superb cut-flower. The 
blossom which may attain 4 inches in 
diameter, is perfectly flat and is ideal for 
bouquets. 


Spire-like Veronicas 

Three excellent spire type flowers have 
come along to add spice to your Summer 
display. Veronica Blue Champion is a 
splendid clear blue with 15 inch spikes atop 
two-foot stems most of the season. V. 
subsessilis White is very similar excepting 
for its color and its later season of bloom. 
Really worthy is the debonair little Veron- 
ica, Icicle, a stocky, rugged hybrid only 
15 to 18 inches tall. It throws out vigorous 
crops of 12-inch spikes of the purest white 
over a long period, and it is absolutely 
hardy. 
Improved Bee-balm 

The monardas or bee-balms, with their 
aromatic foliage and curiously whorled 
flowers so fine for cutting, are definitely in 
style. They do well in sun or shade, asking 
only to be divided every three years or so. 
We like monarda Sunset, a rich wine- 
purple, enchanting near anything yellow. 
Also gaining well-merited repute is Croft- 
way Pink, a rose-colored hybrid from Eng- 
jand. In our area many prefer Salmon 
Rose, because it blooms earlier in July, and 
has an ideally clear salmon tinting. 


For Summer Bloom 

Steady Summer bloom can be promised 
from a glorified cornflower, stokesia Blue 
Danube. A darker blue than Blue Moon, 
it provides huge flat blossoms often five 
inches across on a plant seldom over 18 
inches tall, and, it is very easy to grow in 
full sun. A new spiderwort of promise is 
tradescantia, Osprey, a lovely soft lilac 
white, with a fascinating blue beard. It 
stands poor conditions, even near the 
foundation of a house, and also boasts of 
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attractive foliage. If you do not have 
heliopsis Eminens try Gold-Greenheart, 
two richly colored false sunflowers of 
tawny orange yellow. Both are very hardy, 
almost fully double, and furnish stems of 
two feet or more for cutting. 


Painted Daisies 

In June and July we are enthralled by 
the matchless beauty of painted daisies, 
or pyrethrums, especially the magnificently- 
wrought doubles. Since they are so slow 
of increase the best remain scarce, but here 
are two now available. Helen is the finest 
clearest pink we know, and is almost as 
double and lovely as a chrysarthemum. 
Rose Mist is a breath-taking symphony of 
carmine rose artfully sprinkled with misty 
silver dust. Truly a floral rhapsody at its 
best, it may nonetheless be superseded by 
Lady Phyllis in days of greater supply of 
the latter. Coming into bloom at the same 
time we also see a stunning new flower 


begin to open its gleaming blue gem-like 
blossoms along three-foot stems. This is 
Salvia haematoides, also cal‘ed Greek Sage. 
It is superb for cutting, and its huge, red- 
veined leaves are decidedly ornamental. 

Many will like the soft yellow heads of 
achillea Taygetea as a welcome relief from 
some of Summer’s harsh jangling colors. 
Unfortunately the nurseryman cannot al- 
ways rely on American seed being “true,” 
and must weed out many dingy mongrels. 
The dainty spikes of a new heuchera or 
coral bells, named Garnet are most attrac- 
tive, in a deep rosy pink shade. Long of 
bloom, this variety stays to about 18 
inches, and has the typically pleasing foli- 
age of the genus. 
Moss Phlox 

I must not neglect our rock-garden 
friends and suggest a few items of merit to 
them. Moss phlox, that brilliant mat-like 
plant seen everywhere in late April and 
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Phlox, White Admiral, from Holland, is 4 >% peren- 


nial for mass effect. The flowers have a 
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fragrance. 


May, adds a new Canadian hybrid to be 
known as Temiscaming, after its home 
town in Quebec. A startling cerise crimson, 
it will be either “meat or poison” to indi- 
vidual tastes — you'll hate it or adore it. 
The widely prevalent Spring phlox has 
departed a bit from its usual blue or white 
and has given rise to Chattahoochie. This 
piquant little form has a distinct red eye 
to contrast with its clear deep blue and_,is 
charming in part shade. 

A touch of soft primrose yellow for Sum- 
mer comes from achillea King Edward (syn. 
A. lewisi), a gem for rock-gardens. The 
fern-like foliage is most appealing and tidy. 
Slightly taller, 12 inches in height, is Phloz 
ovata pulchra, which bears beautiful heads 
of bloom in June-July. There is probably 
no more entrancingly lovely shade of pink 
in any flower. A delightful long-blooming 
gem is anchusa Blue Stars (syn. A. caespi- 
tosa), and its rich, free flower heads are the 
most glorious blue imaginable. However, 
in our area it showed a distressing habit of 
“petering out” in the excessive rainfall of 
last Summer. 


Chrysanthemums 


There are many groups I have neglected, 
such as iris, poppies, daylilies and lilies, in 
this discussion of new perennials. Advances 
have been so great in all these groups that 
their evaluation is best left to specialists. 
Let me mention a few outstanding new 
chrysanthemums, since there is little else 
in bloom when these choice perennials 
wind up the season. To me the new pom- 
pon Canary Wonder is supreme, because of 
its utterly unique shade of canary, prim- 
rose yellow. Blazing Red may be a fine low 
cushion type to try. Lovers of the large- 
flowered kinds should get Flaxen Beauty, 
a magnificent soft coral peach. These are 
but a few of the many novelties in "mums. 

It is to be hoped that all gardeners will 
try at least some of the new perennials 
mentioned. Many are here to stay! 


Old World Valley Lilies 


During 40 years of collecting our fore- 


mothers’ favorite flowers, which they 
planted generations ago in western Connec- 
ticut, I have found around sunken door 
steps and old cellar holes some fascinating 
double lily-of-the-valley with double bells 
which resemble tiny roses. I have been told 
that they were brought over here from old 
German gardens. 

A resident of the Rhine country has told 
me that single lilies-of-the-valley were so 
thick in the rocky woods along the Rhine a 
century ago that their fragrance protected 
the deer. It was so strong that the dogs 
could not follow the scent of the deer 
through the lilies-of-the-valley. 

There, the valley lilies produced quan- 
tities of red berries, which we seldom see 
here because the insects which cross ferti- 

— Wrzetana Knows 
Wilton, Conn, 
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Flower Show Wightights 


New England Spring Show 


GRAND HALL in Mechanics Building 
was never more abundantly rich in flowers. 
The great stage was the setting for the 
Stone collection of acacias which were 
shown almost individually and in silhouette 
against a great waterfall. Azaleas, exqui- 
sitely grouped, were used in the formal 
garden which formed the central feature of 
Grand Hall. Flanked on one side by a 
great wall garden, the inspiration of Alex- 
ander I. Heimlich, and on the other side 
by a Spring bulb garden, shown by Breck’s 
of Boston, the azalea setting was, indeed, 
greatly enhanced. The President’s Cup 
was awarded to the two well-planned rose 
gardens, executed by Jackson & Perkins 
Co. of Newark, New York. 


Nine small gardens ‘done under the su- 
pervision of the Women’s Exhibitions Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, together with five practical sug- 
gestions of the back yard variety, con- 
tributed greatly to the practicality of the 
80th annual New England Spring Flower 
Show. Several modern gardens, as logical 
and progressive as tomorrow, were fea- 
tured on the first floor. In the lower hall 
the conservation exhibit sponsored by the 
Commonwealth added greatly to the 
variety of outstanding exhibits in this area. 

As usual the roses, the carnations and the 
greatly varied collection of miscellaneous 
plants and flowers on the second floor were 
the spotlight for thousands of admirers. 


The Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts carried out its theme “‘Our Natu- 
ral Resources” to perfection in a number of 
original and truly unique arrangements. 
Seldom has greater originality been dem- 
onstrated by so many exhibitors in a 
Spring Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The American Orchid Society featured 
orchids in greater abundance than they 
have ever been shown in any flower show in 
America. The great area devoted to them 
was rich in variety and distinction. The 
blossoms came from all parts of the coun- 
try and many parts of Europe. 

Several exhibitors demonstrated their 
skill in their treatment of modern gardens 
showing the effective use of plant material 
in conjunction with contemporary archi- 
tecture. The use of plants and the skill with 
which they were grown were notable. 

Each and every exhibit was not only in- 
spiring, but contained many practical hints 
for the home gardener. In fact, it may be 
said with definite justification that our 
flower shows are the greatest instrument 
we have for the advancement of better 
gardening in America. 


Below, a view of Grand Hall at the New 
England Spring Flower Show in Boston. In the 
center, a formal azalea garden was flanked on 
the left by a wall garden and a Spring bulb 
garden on the right. Acacias, in a natural set- 
ting, filled the stage in the background. Two 
formal rose gardens in the immediate fore- 
ground completed the setting. 


The Bulkley Medal of the 
Garden Club of America 
awarded to New York 
Botanical Garden for co- 
lonial herb garden at left. 
This display was unusual 
in its educational interest, 
and had great appeal. 
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A section of a contemporary garden at the Philadelphia Flower Show which 


appealed to many suburban visitors because of its simplicity and adaptability. 


New York’s International 
Flower Show 

“Town and Country,” this year’s theme 
of the International Flower Show, held 
March 5 to 10 at New York’s Grand Central 
Palace, included many kindsof gardens, from 
the formal gardens of southern India to the 
typically American present-day “Model 
Main Street” of the Garden Club of 
America. 

The central focal point of the first floor of 
the show was Mr. and Mrs. Ira Haupt’s 
formal cymbidium garden set among fruit- 
ing cocoanut palm trees that were chosen in 
Florida and transported to New York in 
heated trucks. The garden was planned in 
consultation with an architect of southern 
India, and was named “The Garden of 
Ashok” by India’s United Nations’ Dele- 
gate, His Highness, Maharajah of Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar. The display received 
the Special Trophy of the International 
Flower Show. 

In strong contrast to the architectural 
features of the Haupt garden were the fram- 
ing landscapes of Turner Brothers and Day- 
break Nurseries at the front of the hall. The 
former received the Gold Medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, as 
well as the Special Trophy of the New York 
Florists’ Club. 

In the central court, Totty’s, Inc., of 
Madison, New Jersey, conquered the horti- 
cultural problems of bringing more than 25 
American hybrid lilies to perfection in a 
very well designed garden, and received a 
Special Silver Trophy “for a new race of 
lilies artistically displayed.” 
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A superbly executed June garden, by the 
estate of H. McK. Twombly, with curved 
walls, white lilies, foxgloves, delphinium, 
yellow thermopsis and standards of pink 
verbena was awarded the Gold Medal of the 
Horticultural Society of New York and a 
Special Trophy. 

The Matinecock Greenhouses, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, won a Special Trophy 
and the Arthur Herrington Trophy for a 
fine home flower garden landscaped with 
peonies and delphiniums. 

Don Roehrs, of Franklyn Lakes, N. J., 
created an English rose garden and a rock 
garden, where primroses, doronicum and 
miniature roses bloomed. 

On the second floor, the Garden Club of 
America completely won the accolades of 
the audience and the medal of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State, the 
International Flower Show gold medal and 
a special medal] of merit, with its “Model 
Main Street.” 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State (on the fourth floor), the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, The New York 
Botanical Garden, the American Orchid 
Society and the Men’s Garden Club of New 
York, on the third floor, excelled in educa- 
tional messages of beauty and use. 

The Bulkley Medal of the Garden Club 
of America went to the New York Botanical 
Garden’s colonial berb planting. To the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, for its three 
months’ bloom in three separate gardens, 
went the International Flower Show Gold 
Medal. 


Philadelphia’s Flower Show 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Scciety’s 
share in Philadelphia’s 24th Spring Flower 
Show centered about the theme “Pennsyl- 
vania — Then and Now.” The prize-win- 
ning exhibition of outdoor living space for a 
contemporary ranch-type house staged by 
the Wissahickon Garden Club, won the 
Gold Medal Certificate of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and the silver 
trophy, awarded by the Governor, for the 
outstanding amateur garden. 

Across the center aisle from the ranch- 
house gardens were the sections of gardens 
in keeping with the style of Pennsylvania’s 
colonial houses. The prize-winner was 
staged by The Planters. 

The same theme motivated the classes for 
furniture grouping and table settings, as 
well as for niches, large and small. A first 
was won by the Germantown Garden Club 
for “a contemporary entrance hall, with 
framed oil painting produced within the 
last five years...combined with fresh 
plant material.”” There was both taste and 
ingenuity backed by real research in these 
interiors and flower arrangements which 
aroused as much interest as did the miracu- 
lous Spring gardens of the private growers, 
florists and nurserymen; the educational 
exhibits of various state and local horticul- 
tural institutions, and the enticing aisle 
devoted to the sale of seeds, plants, books 
and garden accessories. 
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rvivum arachnoideum glabrescens, one of the dainty cobweb houseleeks, has 


home in a well-drained crevice where it shows its blooms to perfection. 


FOR SUMMER AND WINTER INTEREST . . . 


Some Yavorte Rock Plants 


By Ann Tegtmeier, Omaha, Nebraska 


DID YOU ever look into a sparrow’s 
nest and find several little gray birds 
hovered chummily together so each keeps 
the other warm? This is the way the andro- 
saces huddle together in late Fall, drawing 
their fuzzy gray rosettes together to keep 
out the wind and ice. Then, in Spring, each 
rosette unfurls itself and spreads out from 
its fellows, taking on a fresh green appear- 
ance in contrast to its gray flannel Winter 
dress. 

Presently, tiny thread-like stems streich 
out from the mother-plant and put down a 
few rootlets through the rubble to anchor a 
new rosette which will soon appear. The 
rootlets become a long tap-root, winding 
and twisting its way among the stones until 
it is very difficult to move even the small 
plants. If you wish to increase your stock, 
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the best way is to bury a two-inch pot 
filled with sand and peat directly under the 
stem so it may put down roots into the pot. 
When it has become firmly established, the 
connecting thread can be severed and the 
new plant carefully turned out of the pot 
and set into the bed. 

Many people speak of the androsaces as 
“those fuzzy little hens-and-chickens,” but 
they are not related to the sempervivums. 
They are members of the primula family, 
with tiny stalks of pink or white blossoms. 
Each stalk provides a miniature bouquet 
as the circlet of tiny flowers surrounds the 
unopened buds. The rosettes which pro- 
duced the stalk are likely to die, so new 
plants should be kept coming to replace the 
old. If the plant is happy, it may do this 
without any assistance, 


The best place for androsaces is in a 
scree garden, but lacking this, a good sub- 
stitute can be furnished by mixing a shovel- 
ful of limestone chips or plaster rubble and 
an equal amount of sand into soil and plant- 
ing in a well-drained spot. They hate Winter 
wetness, and a pane of glass suspended on 
four nails or pegs driven into the ground is 
good Winter insurance. 

Many of the androsaces are too difficult 
for the amateur gardener, but there are 
numerous varieties that even a novice can 
grow if he follows these instructions. One of 
the prettiest and easiest is A. sarmentosa. 
The rosettes are larger than some other 
varieties, but it soon establishes a nice 
colony. A primuloides is often advertised, 
but some authorities claim the true species 
is not found in this country. A. sarmentosa 
chumbyi is considered by some to be a natu- 
ral hybrid of these two varieties. It produces 
smaller rosettes than A. sarmentosa and in 
Winter they are clothed with pure silver 
wool. Both produce pure pink flowers in 
June. 

Another good variety is A. lanuginosa 
from the Himalayas. It grows best if 
allowed to trail its downy stems over a 
cool rock. The variety A. Ll. leichtini is 
some what larger and has white blossoms 
instead of pink. 

A. sempervivoides lacks the gray of other 
species, and is more prolific in producing new 
plants on short leafy stems. Since it is not 
fuzzy it does not appear to object to Winter 
dampness as do most of the other species. 


Ajuga Pink Spires 

Usually the name ajuga calls up visions 
of great patches of the spreading bugle- 
weed seen in some neglected garden, but 
few gardeners know the well-behaved 
habits of the form Pink Spires. It is also 
known as Ajuga genevensis rosea. The 
rosettes are made up of long pointed, 
slightly hairy leaves of dull green. Pink 
Spires spreads from th roots rather than 
by stolons, as does the common A. reptans. 
In time it establishes a large clump, but 
there is always someone ready to carry 
away any surplus plants. 

One of its attractions is that it comes into 
bloom slightly later than many of the 
showiest of the mat-type plants. It grows 
well in hot weather, and continues to send 
up numerous square stems which proclaim 
its relation to the mint family. Each stem 
is clothed with pairs of small green leaves 
at frequent intervals. Nestled in the axils 
of these leaves appear one to four little 
two-lipped flowers of the purest pink, 
lightly spotted with deeper color. 

This plant is fully Winter hardy even 
where the temperature dives to 17° be- 
low zero, either with or without a cover- 
ing of snow. With a light covering of ever- 
green boughs or a one-inch dressing of peat 
moss the rosettes will remain evergreen, but 
neither of these are necessary to the sur- 
vival of the plant. 

See page 168 
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Modern home owners are eager to have simple but well designed gardens of easy maintenance. A glimpse across the 
terrace of this suburban property shows a dooryard garden on three levels where flowering crabs and dogwoods and low 
taxus and pachysandra are used effectively. Hall's honeysuckle makes pleasing tracery on the triangular arbor at the 
entrance. Chairs for lounging suggest leisure and outdoor living. Color is attained with Spring bulbs. The wall might 
be softened by ivy or euonymus, but the effect achieved by the Bay State Nurseries of North Abington, Massa- 
chusetts, at the 80th Spring Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is most commendable. 


Contemporary Living... 


Indoors and Out 


Looking through a solid wall of picture windows of a modern ranch type home, we see a small but well planned garden. 
Water in the foreground gives the area greater depth. A bridge of stepping stones provides access to the garden, which 
is well enclosed by an evergreen hedge, a fence in the background and a wall at the right. Thus privacy is complete. 
Low, spreading junipers, pieris, forsythia and flowering dogwood have been used with taste and skill. Low perennials 
lend a touch of color. This unusual treatment of the modern theme in gardening was designed by The Frost and 
Higgins Co. of Arlington, Massachusetts, at the recent Boston Show. 
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TO EACH of us, the various months of 
the year have their precious associations. 
Awakening April, dragging in Spring, has, 
perhaps, more than its share. One of the 
most pleasure-giving is the pictorial open- 
ing lines of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
“Whan that Aprille with his shours soote 
The droghte of March hath perced to the 
roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour 
Of which vertu engenred is the flour;”, 
which English-speaking people everywhere 
have come to know and love. April is unique 
in many ways. It has been called “sweet” 
and “gentle,” “wild” and “capricious.” 
However it may choose to behave, it is 
universally loved because it never fails to 
set “a flower on every hill.” Coming at the 
head of the growing season, it tantalizes us 
with its promise of all the magic of Summer 
and Autumn. It is like the opening portions 
of a fascinating play or novel, or like a 
delicious meal, with all the pleasures still 
ahead, though its bewitching sweetness has 
been savored. Truly, April is a delirious 
month for the poets and for each of us, too, 
as we are all endowed with a feeling for the 
poetic, however inarticulate it might be. 





WITH the memory of the flower show 
still flooding our minds, it is difficult not to 
think and express oneself in terms of the 
momentous spectacle. One notable char- 
acteristic of every show is the comments 
one hears from enthusiastic visitors. Saun- 
tering about casually one is confronted with 
exclamations, humorous and serious, bril- 
liant and ludicrous. As the acacias draw 
much admiration at the show in Boston, 
many comments are about these wonderful 
plants. Here are some jotted down at 
random: “I think the acacias are incredible. 
I never saw anything so lovely!;” “To me 
the acacias are the attraction,” and “You 
know, the sight of one of those (acacia) is 
worth the price of admission.” A friend 
summed up her impressions in a letter: “I 
truly do not think shows should be com- 
pared, or even parts of them; but surely the 
most spectacular display one could imagine 
was the acacias set among the ferns, and 
surrounded by the shimmering torrent that 
falls so like a cataract. The first breath- 
taking view of it is overwhelming.” And 
one sweet old lady who took in her very 
first flower show this year put it in these 
words. “I loved the acacias and azaleas, but 
most of all the orchids. I never believed 
there were so many kinds.” And so it goes, 
some preferring roses, others azaleas, others 
tulips. 


FLOWER shows, like shows, big and 
small, of all kinds, are often as fascinating 
and interesting behind the scenes as they 
are on the stage itself. What goes on while 
the show is in construction and in progress is 
not only of much human appeal, but often 
delightfully humorous. At the mid-century 
Flower Show in Boston last month, one of 
the main features was the “Dogwood 
Walks through Spring Gardens” of the 
Women’s Exhibitions Committee. The 
sign maker was instructed to paint a black 
and white identification sign, as is the cus- 
tom. What went up the following morning 
read: “Dog Walks Through Spring Gar- 
dens.” Fortunately — or unfortunately — 
a bright, young secretary spotted it before 
the public was admitted through the gates, 
but one wonders how many chuckles it 
would have evoked had it not been dis- 
covered. 


IT WAS with great pleasure that several 
gratifying replies about the Roving Gar- 
dener’s recent inquiry on old-fashioned 
summer houses were received. Among them 
is this interesting note and picture from 
Elizabeth Gilman Doble of Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 

“This summer house belonged to my 
great aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Stearns. It was used and loved 
by the family, and was designed by a 
son-in-law, Mr. Alexander Jenney. When 
it was about to be torn down, to make 
way for real estate changes, I longed to 
transport it to Hingham. 

The summer house faced a large yellow 
farm house, built in 1767, but it backed 
up against Longwood Avenue. Mr. 
Stearns was born in the house, and died 
there at 98. I also had the privilege of 
being born there. 

A great many Massachusetts people 
will remember the old house and summer 
house, as it was a landmark at Coolidge 
Corner in Brookline. It’s owners were 
also actively interested in the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society.” 


WHEN Mrs. Harriett R. Foote died re- 
cently in Marblehead, Mass., American 
horticulture lost one of its unique figures. 
Her rose garden was something to see. I 
well remember my first visit there, and my 
sheer amazement at what I beheld. Roses 
that grew three feet tall in my garden 
towered above my head in hers. Huge 
plants they were, clean, green and covered 
with blossoms. It was Mrs. Foote’s theory 
that a rose bush should carry as much 
foliage as possible so as to produce a 
thoroughly well-nourished plant. This 
point was so important to her that she 
urged her clients not to cut roses with long 
stems or with leaves on the stems. She 
was even a little arbitrary about it. Mrs. 
Foote’s practice of trimming rose plants 
high instead of cutting them back very hard 
each Spring, as was the prevailing custom, 
has now come to be the practice of thou- 
sands of amateur garden makers through- 
out the land. At first, however, it caused 
much controversy and even now, of course, 
it is a matter about which rose growers do 
not agree. For months she lived as a house 
guest with Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford while 
laying out a large and elaborate rose garden 
for them in Dearborn, Michigan. 
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~ Gardeneer 
PICK-UP CART 

Holds several bushels at 
once. Perfectly balanced 

for easy handling. 


ick-up Cart 


er Pi 
Gardene Tool Rack 


Gardeneer " 


Here’s your answer to two problems: 
hauling chores and tool storage. 
Amazingly useful all year ‘round.. 
built of sturdy, heavy gauge steel 
. . and priced so reasonably! Real 
time and work-savers you can’t do 

without. See your dealer soon. 
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Formerly Milcor Steel pany 
4069 W. Burnhom St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Gardeneer| 
TOOL RACK 


Holds a dozen 
tools neatly in 
place. Mounts on 
studs, brick, or 
masonry. 
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Flower Shears, 6’’, , a 
heavier than picture, 
Japanese flower arranging shears. 


Tri-Sectional Pin Holder 35%” - 
a hes J 


’ Brass pins, heavy lead base. 


Bamboo Raft 
10%” x 1544”, medium size. 
— Basin by Emmett White, off 
white $3.50 
A simple age-old . hinese ‘shape, irregularly 
orm 


Ruth Shite 


Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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For Pleasure and Eating 
Our Native Mushrooms. By George S. 
Coffin. Bost Mycological Club. 25 





cents. 

With interest in native mushrooms grow- 
ing steadily, this 11-page mimeographed 
“introduction to collecting mushrooms,” 
prepared by Mr. Coffin, secretary of the 
Boston Mycological Club, is just what begin- 
ners are looking for. Many aspects of mush- 
rooms as a hobby and for cooking are 
treated, among them: identification; colors, 
shapes and edibility; vandai mushrooms; 
tips for collectors; and mushroom cookery. 
A classification chart is also included. 


History of Maize 


Maize in the Great Herbals. By John J. 
Finan. Waltham, Mass. Chronica 
Botanica Co. $3.00. 

This is a beautifully hand-bound little 
volume. Telling the story of the arrival of 
maize in Europe as reflected in the works of 
Renaissance herbalists, it is the only mod- 
ern account of the early history of maize. 
The wealtb of historical and cultural material 
gathered together reflects a tremendous 
amount of research the reader will find 
fascinating. The black and white illustra- 
tions represent drawings of corn taken from 
the herbals of the period. 


New and Novel 
Old Herbaceous. By Reginald Arkell. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.00. 

Old Herbaceous is a-novel with ‘a horti- 
cultural background. It tells the story of a 
“crusty” English gardener — “‘Old. Herba- 
ceous,” as he was nicknamed — and his 
gardening adventures throughout ‘his 80 
years. But beyond the story, Old ‘Herba- 
ceous symbolizes old, gracious England, a 
character type that belongs not only to the 
English garden but wherever: there are 
gardens, 

Old Ilerbaceous can best be described as 
an enchanting novel, “fresh as an English 
spring,” full of warmth and heart-tugs and 
chuckles, 


Herbs and Their Uses 
It Is Easy To Grow Herbs. By B. and P. 

Foster. Falls Village, Conn.: The Herb 

Grower Press. 50¢. 

This booklet is, as the subtitle describes, 
“a handbook of valuable information on 
growing, drying and cooking with herbs.” 
A reprint, the first of which appeared in 
1944, descriptions of herbs, their harvest- 
ing, their uses and kitchen recipes are 
covered. It is a useful, handy booklet for 
every kitchen shelf. 
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TOTTY'S 


to spice 
your 

Autumn 
Garden 


These two highly decorative 
chrysanthemums will provide a 
wealth of pleasing Octobercolor. 


MASQUERADE — ‘Compact 
pompons with the crisp smartly 
tailored look. Flowers, about one 
inch across, are silver rose and 
set in profuse array. Try them 
contrasted with yellow or white 
varieties. Plants 2 ft. high. 
Flowers Oct. 1st. 50¢ per plant, 
$5.00 per dozen. 


FLAXEN BEAUTY — Specta- 
cular is the word for this Bristol- 
English hybrid. A_ delightful 
blending of soft coral, gold and 
bronze changing, on maturity, to 
a thrilling flaxen blonde. Huge 
4’ flowers. Plants 2 ft. high. 
Blooms Oct. 1st. $1.00 per plant, 
$10.00 per dozen. 

Prices F.O.B. Madison 


Send 25¢ in coins or stomps for our 
beautifully illustrated 1951 Catalog. 
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Dept. D4, Madison, N. J. 


BOGKSELLERS 2 IMPORTERS - UNUSUAL NEW 


214 DETROIT AVENUE CONC 














1 PLANT A RAINBOW OF COLOR 


IR] IN YOUR GARDEN 
Direct from Grower to You 
THE FAMOUS “FLAMINGO PINK” IRIS 


are featured in our Illustrated Catalogue — also 
Many Rare Species and Hemerocallis. 


LYON IRIS GARDENS 


7041-8 Woodman Avenve . Van Nuys, California 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


This big, new, 52-page | 


catalogue for 1951, 
“Garden Gems,” is a 
“must” for serious gar- 


| 
| 


deners. It will help you | 


plan and plant your 
garden. Described and 
illustrated in color are 
the best NEW ROSES. 

incading the ALL-AMERICA ROSE SE- 
‘TIONS, as well as OLD-FASHIONED 

Ri ISE S; many new and old favorite PEREN- 
NIALS; unusual EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
and VINES; AZALEAS and RHODO- 
DENDRONS; LILACE and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 


time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to | 


read and keep and use. 

For first copy please remit 35e (coins or 
stamps) in U.S. A. 
Customers of record receive their copy 
automatically 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 


522 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New Jersey 


CACTI 


AND 
EXOTIC SUCCULENTS 
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ditter: 
canwel directions included with each order. 
6 Hardy Cocth Postpaid $1.00. 
6 Tropical Cacti, Postpaid $1.00. 
6 Exotic Succulents; Postpaid $1.00. 
15 as above; Postpaid $2.00. 
Setisfaction or money refunded. 


GUY QUINN Olden, Texas 
SEND FOR UST 


Largest grower and collector of desert flora |n the world. 


Rare Hardy 
——— Rock Plants 


Rare and dard hardy pe ants 
for rock garden or >order. Visitors welcome 
at nursery; weekday afternoons only, please! 
Catalog map, on request. Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE “New jexcey 


NEW JERSEY 




















greenhouse 
you've always wanted to have yy flowers in 
abundance next winter and fall. It Is simple with 
Ortyt. Easy- = a any time, anywhere. 
Sections go tog with bolts and screws. $395 
by 3 %o by " fr. Ortyt pictured ready to go 
} adh nn $175. ‘Automatic heat and ventilo- 
tlon available. Ask for Booklet No. 70. 


Hand Book-—"Greenhouwre Gardening For 
Everyone”. 22 chapters—well Mustrated—post- 
pold $4.00. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


DES PLAINE 
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Letters to the Editor 


Concerning Centifolia Rose 


Dear Editor—I read Mr. Bechtel’s article 
(last Summer) on old roses with great in- 
terest. 

Mr. Bechtel states that it is doubtful 
whether the ancient world knew the centi- 
folia rose. There is a mosaic in the Vatican 
Museum, 2nd century A.D., representing a 
basket of flowers. I am not a botanist, and 
perhaps some fine points escape me, but 
the roses shown certainly look not only like 
centifolia, but they are drawn with almost 
the same convention of representation as 
those in the 17th century Dutch pictures. 

Along with the roses are lilies, corvol- 
vulus, anemones, snowball, perhaps hya- 
and something very much like 


| tulips, but which might be fritillarias. 


This much I can make out from a small 
reproduction in Meisterwerke Greichischer 
Zeichnung und Malerei by E. Pfuhl, Mu- 


| nich, Bruckmann 1924, plate 157. A good 


photograph would show a lot more, prob- 
ably. 
I never happened to have seen this mo- 


| saic reproduced in any horticultural book, 


though it may be famous in garden litera- 


| ture. It certainly seems as if it should be 


well known, as it must be about the earliest 
European picture of so many of our still 
familiar garden flowers, proving the anti- 
quity of a fully double rose (even if not 


| centifolia) and a double viburnum and 
anemone. 





I have seen the original of this mosaic. 
Though it was some years ago, I can re- 
member the color of the roses well enough 
to be sure that they were not meant to be 
something else. 

—Auirn Cox 
New York City 


Centifolia Reply 


Dear Editor—I have your letter of January 
30, in which you refer to a note which you 
received from Allyn Cox of New York City 
concerning my article on our oldest garden 
roses. 

I am not familiar with the mosaic in the 
Vatican Museum which Mr. Cox describes. 
I shall try to find the reproduction in the 
work mentioned and whether a photograph 
is in existence. Of course, the rose he 
speaks of may be a double rose, because 
Herodotus and Pliny both disclose double 
roses. I could not venture a guess without 
seeing the mosaic as to what the double rose 
may have been. 

However, definite proof is needed to 
show that the centifolia rose is older than 
the 16th century. The following, for ex- 
ample, is a quotation from Mr. George M. 
Taylor's The Book of the Rose, published in 
1949, page 20: 

“The Cabbage Rose, R. centifolia of 

Linnaeus, must now be known as X R. 

centifolia for it has been proved to be of 














The Pyramid Way 
Easiest and surest way to grow more and better berries. 
5 ft. Aluminum Garden holds 50 plants, $7.50 Aa 5 
With 50 giant Gem evb. plants $8.95. 
Red Rich 
Patent #993. 


Here at last is a new everbearing wwherry we 

guarantee will live up to all that i — said about ft. it. 

ey Ty Nad origina or — 12 plants $3.00, 25 for $5.00, 

Be sure to get the genuine, Hagerstrom Red Rich direct. 
innesota grown. Colored folder free. 


MINNETONKA NURSERIES 
Excelsior, Ri, Minnesota 


For (olor 
RHODODENDRON 


Mixed Hybrids 
Husky 3 year plants 


3 for $295 
ORDER NOW FOR SPRING 
Postpaid East of the Mississipp! 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 


ABINGTON, MASS. 




















Perry's Prize Large Flowering 


GLOXINIA 


BULBS 


Your choice of 6 beautiful colors: Blue with 
White Border; Scarlet with White Border; 
Dark Blue; Pure White; Scarlet; Rose. 3 for 
$1.40; Doz. $5.25, postpaid. 
Send for ovr 1951 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs: 
Perry Seed Company 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 9, Mass. 


GARDENING 
on CAPE COD 


Landscape Design 
Construction 
Planting 





Fl 


H. V. LAWRENCE, INC. 
CAPE COD NURSERIES 


FALMOUTH 
Write for new 1951 Booklet 
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hybrid origin. Notwithstanding its rep- 
utation for antiquity, it is young in com- 
parison with those I have already men- 
tioned. It is a complex hybrid with a 
mixed ancestry, and is supposed to be of 
garden origin. Investigators have found 
that it was gradually evolved from the 
end of the sixteenth to the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries. This pains- 
taking work was done by the Dutch 
rosarians who began about 1580. They 
developed the rose into its present form, 
in or near the year 1710. Soon after 
that the Moss Roses were introduced. 
The first of them came from Holland, 
and they were all mutations, or sports, 
from R. X centifolia.” 

— Epwin DeT. Becuter 
New York City 


Urban Shortia 

Dear Editor — You might be interested to 
know that there is a flourishing planting of 
shortia in the heart of Boston. A group of 
these charming little plants has been estab- 
lished in the outer garden of the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum. 

We have experimented with various na- 
tive plants, some of which take readily to 
city conditions, whereas others rebel. Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, blood root, May apple, 
checker-berry and the little false solomon’s 
seal seem perfectly at home. Arbutus and 
bunch berry have proved more difficult for 
us, although both seem to be finally estab- 
lished. Galax, which lives and flowers, does 
not produce a thick carpet. 

— Morris CARTER 
Boston, Mass. 


Rust Control 

Dear Editor—In the February 1951 num- 
ber of Horticulture, Calton A. Cartwright, 
in discussing the control of rusts, states 
that “Sulphur fungicides give only slight or 
poor control of these rusts.” 

It is true that Mr. Cartwright is speaking 
of rusts of various plants, but in my ex- 
perience the rust diseases of flowering crab 
apples can be easily controlled with wet- 
table sulphur or colloidal sulphur. Bechtel 
crab is very susceptible to this rust, and I 
have seen the tree completely defoliated 
by late August when not sprayed. 

If spraying begins when the tree is in full 
leaf, and continues every 10 days up to 
early July, complete control may be ob- 
tained. — Grorce A. SwWEETSER 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Hardy W ater-Cress 
Dear Editor—On a pleasant day in Decem- 
ber, when the temperature was in the lower 
twenties, I found water-cress growing in the 
icy water of a run. The following month, 
many tiny seedlings appeared, and in a 
year or so there will be the delightful sur- 
prise of established colonies down stream. 
Water-cress is a hardy member of the 
cabbage family. Plants may be started 
by sowing the seed along the edges of a 
stream or on patches of soil in the water. 
— Euizasetn Nrxon Heeere 


Zoar, Ohio 


April 1951 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy — for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 
oe COLLECTION | 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Asarum Canadense — (Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria — (Dutchman's Breeches) 
Hepatica Tellobe — ne * 





Viole Blando (Swoon White Vicket 
Viola Pubescens — (Downy Yellow Viol et) 
leachor 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort), 
COLLECTION tt 
Spring Flowering — Height 16 to $0 inches 





Bellwort 
leachor 6plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 


Trillium Undviotum — (Painted Triliom) 
leachor 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 


Trillium Grandifiorum (Large White) 
COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering — Height 10 to 16 inches 
= [Pink Ladyalipper) 

Cypripedium Pubescens — (Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile — (Showy Ladyslipper) 

leach or 3 plants for $1.25 

5 each or 15 plants for $5.75 

ypripedium S, bile (Showy L 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum — (Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 

Athyrium Filixfemina — (Lady Fern) 24 i 

Dryopteris Spinulosa — (Toothed Wood Fern) M4 in. 

Osmunda Cinnamomea — (Cinnamon Fern) 38 

Osmundo Regalis — (Royal Fern) 30 in. 

Polystichum Acrostichoides — ways Fern) 16 in. 
Nodulosa — (Ostrich ny | 36 in. 

Woodwardia Virginica — (Chain Fern! 


leachor 8 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $9.00 





DELPHINIUMS 
1 — Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 
BELLADONNA IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 


oe IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
es. 


CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are born 
yo py op pe ay ay peor . Blooms over a long p of time. 
All of the above varielies thrive under a wide range of climatic ions. Finefo 


ulti: 
Pee Bfor $1.00 + 50 for $5.00 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 
The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measur- 
[ns 99 eeath 00 Sve te Ciaeo Ladies napees, ans Genego as Ca entet spikes three to 
ve feet in 
Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 
(5 plants for $1.00 . 30 for $5.00 
We pay the postage on all orders for $2.00 or more. 
All orders under $2.00 add 25¢. 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials and Gladiolus 


Oakford, Illinois 

















“zane NATIVE PLANTS 


FOR ROCK AND WILD GARDENS 
Ovonee- Bells 12-24 clumpy plants, 50e each 


FRULIUM crectum. Purple Trijtium. © 
ers s 


CYPRiPEoium 
Flowers wh rose ne-July. Medium size, 
1-2 flowering crowns 12-24 plants, 40¢ each 


OUTSTANDING VALUES FOR 1951 
BUY NOW AND SAVE 


200 HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
ing spring oO 


Assorted. Flower 
whether » 


ing ur selection. State 
ted for shade or ny locatios 

$12.75 

100 ROCK GARDEN PLANTS, Assorted. Our selee 

tion. For shade or sunny location. Please advise 

13.6: 


200 TRILLIVUMS. Assorted frst size. Shade or semi 
Our ect $6.25 
ted flowering size. Shade Gr 
selector $4.2 
NATIVE ORCHIDS. Flowering « 
semi. Our » tior 
NATIVE FERNS. Assorted 


LILIES. Assorted flowering 
size. Our se 
100 LihkiuM 
XX jumbo 
200 IRIS CRISTATA. Crested Iris. X heavy clump 
s: i 


Shade or semi 

100 CORNUS FLORIDA. Flowering Dogwood 6-5 tn 
seedlings 

100 KALMIA LATIFOLIA. Mountain Laurel. 4-12 tr 
seedlings 


$11.50 
cart Catawha Rno- 





dodendron. 4-12 in. seedlings so 
Cnt we... . eee 
On above, add 10% to total order to cover 
Parcel Post costs. 
Send for catalog covering most complete 
assortment of native wild plants available. 


gg’ 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Bex H McDowell County Ashford, No. Carolina 


| they are of inestimable value. 


| rooms, 














TWO BIG ISSUES 
to introduce 
eee GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Accept two issues of GARDEN—newest, 
most helpful home garden magazine 
FREE along with 4-issue trial subscrip- 
tion. Send $1 and we'll start bi-monthly 
issues on their way to you. If not pleased, 
cancel after two issues for full refund of 
$1, otherwise receive four additional is- 
sues (six in al GARDEN. 432 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. (Dept. 435 ) 





REAL PANSY COASTERS 


Made by embedding real pansies in Castolite, a new | 


liquid casting plastic. You can embed real 


butterflies, shells, medals, etc., to make unusual | 
— buttons, trays and many other objects. Use | 


tools. Write for new FREE folder “Liquid 


Magic” showing things you can make. Many ideas 


for gifts and things to sell. 
The Castolite Co. Dept. D-23, 
Woodstock, Ill. 


Onions 
| From page 137 


| keep well in storage, and last until about 


February 1. The Danvers Yellow Globe 
are large and handsome. Their yield is 
good, the two rows producing 76 pounds 
which is at a rate of 100 pounds to the 100 
feet, an average yield. 

Shallots 

These are a little used vegetable, but 
Few seed 
houses carry them. They have a very deli- 
cate flavor, and can be used where onions 
are too strong. They are excellent for 
salads and particularly good with scram- 
bled eggs country style, and with mush- 
For cutting them up into fine 
pieces, use an onion chopper. 

This onion is bought in set form. We 
plant two rows or 80 feet. with the bulbs 
planted six inches apart. This requires 160 
bulbs or two pounds. They mature about 
September 1, and are then harvested and 
stored. They are very good keepers and 
will last until the new shallots are mature 
the following Spring. 


Leeks 


We grow these onions, which are large 
scallions, only for Vichyssoise soup, and for 


| that purpose alone they are worthwhile. 


This onion is bought in seed form. We 
plant two rows or 80 feet, with the seed- 
lings planted six inches apart. This re- 
quires 160 seedlings for which is needed 
one package of seed. We use Musselburgh 
as it has proved most satisfactory at 
Candlewood. 

The seed started February 20 requires 
two flats. When the seedlings are three 


inches high, about March 10, they are | 
transplanted into three flats, with the | 
seedlings 114 inches apart. On May 1 the | 
seedlings, about 5 inches high, are set out | 
in the garden. They mature about July 1. 


For Winter Use 


Either braid the onions together and | 


hang from a hook or place them in an onion 
bag suspended from a hook. Onions need 
good ventilation. Store in a cool, dry and 


| dark place. 











For That Shady Spot 


EVERGREEN GROUNDCOVERS 
Give year-round beauty. 

Plant them along the woodland 

path or in bare places under ever- 

greens and ericaceous plants. 

@ OCONEEBELLS (Shortia golacifolia) 
White flowers in early spring. Rare. 
Supply limited. 

1.25 each 3 for 3.50 

@ BOX HUCKLEBERRY 
(Gaylussacia brachycera) 

Lovely hardy ground cover for woodland. 


Supply limited. Rare. 
100each 3 for 2.75 


@ SHORE COWBERRY 
(Vaccinium vitisidaea majus) 
White or pink flowers in May. 
Red fruit Aug. - Oct. 

1.00 each 3 for 3.00 

* BEA Y (Arctostophy! 





uvaursi) 


June flowers white or pink. Red berries. 


T5each 10 for 6.75 100 for $3.00 
@ PURPLELEAF EUONYMUS 
(E fortunei coloreta) 





y ) 
Spread rapidly to form a fine green 
blonket, reddish-purple in winter. 

1.50 each 3for4.00 10 for 12.00 

@ BABY WINTERCREEPER EVONYMUS 
Evony fortunei minimus) 

Evonymus with the tiniest leaves, making a 
very low compact , 
1.50 each 3fer4.00 10 for 12.00 

@ WHITE COMMON PERIWINKLE 
(Vinca minor alba) 

A fine white flowered form, not generally 
available. Flowers in April. 
10 for 4.50 100 for 40.00 

@ BOWLES PERIWINKLE 
(Vinca minor, Bowles var.) 

Improved periwinkle with darker blve 
flowers. Very fine. 
10 for 4.50 100 fer 40.00 


OFFER 
only 





SPECIAL 
8 plants, 1 of each 
(an 8.00 value) $6.95 

24 plants, 3 of each _ only 
(a 22.50 value) $17.95 
All prices postpaid eost of Mississippi River 

Ask for free catalog 
Harlan P. Kelsey Inc. 
DEPT. H 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 
Tel. TOPSFIELD 71 

















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





CULTURE, Please send it to: 


Name 


Street 


City and State 


HORTICULTURE e@ Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 issues) to HORT 


$2.00 A YEAR FOR U, S, AND CANADA—FOREIGN $3.00 
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Don’t Bury Me Deep 
From page 139 


during the few months until it is sold and 
moved. This may be expedient, but it 
gives the buyer the impression that the 
tree should be planted deeper than neces- 
sary or wise. In addition, a few nurserymen, 
in their planting instructions, recommend 
setting the tree an inch deeper than in the 
nursery. If the tree comes from the nursery 
showing a soil line three inches up the 
trunk, and the recommendation is one inch 
deeper, the net result is four inches too deep. 

Nurserymen are not the only great 
offenders. There are gardeners who reason 
that if one inch deeper is good for the 
plant, five inches deeper should be better. 

Tree species vary in their ability to adjust 
themselves to deep planting. Some will 
send out new roots from the bark just under 
the soil surface; in other words develop a 
new root system at the normal level. Other 
species appear less able to re-establish 
themselves in this manner, so their buried 
root system is smothered due to soil air 
deficiency. The tenacity to life in a few 
species is great enough to permit the tree 
to hold on until the fibrous root mass 
grows up to the normal level. 

The tolerance of a tree to deep planting 
varies also with the soil type. In light, 
well-aerated soils, trees set deep are more 
apt to survive than those so placed in a 
heavy clay which at best is more deficient 
in soil air. Proper compaction of the soil 
at planting time will assure no break in 
capillary action which transmits adequate 
soil water to the normal root level. In dry 
periods deep planting will not compensate 
for insufficient compaction. 

But whatever the soil and whichever the 
species, it is never wise to try to outsmart 
nature. Roots do not want to be deep and 
cool; they want to creep just under the soil 
surface where mineral elements through 
heat and oxidation, and with moisture, are 
rendered available as soluble nutrient salts 
to the voracious absorption rootlets. 


— E. Gieason Matroon | 


Narberth, Pa. 


Stachys (Betonica) 


Seeds of this attractive border perennial 


were planted in my garden in the warm 
midspring. I planted them in good soil 
where I wished them to grow, in a sunny 
border. I marked the spots by laying a 
metal fruit jar “ring” around the seeds 
sown. Thus marked, I did not hoe out the 
tiny plants for weeds. ‘The close tufty 
foliage sent up two-to three-foot bloom 
stalks the second year. 

The soft rose and vivid purple spikes of 
blossoms proved valuable for cutting, as 
well as a lovely addition to the hottest, 
driest spot in the garden. I find them most 
attractive in groups of three to five plants. 
Stachys officinalis, or betony, is a colorful 
hardy herb all too seldom seen in gardens. 

— Fern Curistian MILuer 


Windsor, Mo. 


April 1951 


trom your garden 


Crisp, sweet vegetables, dewy-fresh, 
picked at their prime, delicious to 
eat and full of vitamins. 


Start with ASGROW SEEDS, bred 
and grown for stronger plants and 
higher yields with our experience of 
nearly a century. 


YOUR DEALER HAS ASGROW SEEDS 
OR CAN READILY GET THEM FOR, YOU 


from 


A\sGrow ) ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


SEEDS Atlanta 2 * Cambridge, N.Y. * Indianapolis 25 * Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 * Milford, Conn. * Oakland 4 * San Antonio 11 








Tenite Brush Head —Won't Break 
W ‘ov Bristles—Won't Mat 


"De Luxe “Wonder Wand” 
CAR and HOME 
WASHER 


Greatest Fountain Brush value ever! 


Put car wash money back in your pocket! 
Simply attach new 1951 “Wonder Wand” to 
garden hose and flush away grime in 12 
minutes in your Sunday best. It pays for itself 





in a few 
has every wanted | feature: colorful Eastman 
Tenite brush he: hammer can’t break; 
4 py handle of featherlite aluminum alloy; 
and big soft fountain brush of magic Duro- 
styrene bristles (won't shed or mat), Gently 
scrubs, soaks, rinses as it cleans. Also for win- 
dows, porches, walls, boats, etc. so. Ruclasive with 
Breck’s by mail. be? =ieon is $ 95 
understandably limited. Order No. } 
WONEY BACK BY AIRMAIL 
4 if you don't say it'sthe best car 
washer buy on the morket! 


B R E ( > K’ 'S ORDER BY MAIL. POSTPAID & GUARANTEED 
854 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 10, Mass. 











BUY SAVINGS BONDS 





Makes common san 
grow flowers: 


It’s just plain sand . . . from 

the Indiana dunes. Yet, this 

lovely rose grew, thrived and 

bloomed in that sand — thanks 

to regular Vigoro feedings!** 
5 


like finest 


This rose was grown in finest 
greenhouse soil, Yet it’s no 
finer a plant than the one 
grown in common sand with 
Vigoro added! 


ah 
New process YIGORO 





Nourishes plants longer than ever—yet supplies 
a complete balanced diet for healthy growth! 


How good to know that new 
process Vigoro makes even 
the poorest soil rich in plant 
nutrients. As rich as finest 
greenhouse soil. For Vigoro 
is complete, balanced plant 
food. It supplies in ample 
amounts all the vital food 
elements every grass plant, 
flower, vegetable, tree and 


shrub must have for proper 
growth and development. 

Yes, your lawn and gar- 
dens—no matter how starved 
the soil may be—can be made 
rich and fertile again with 
new process Vigoro. 

Apply Vigoro now and reg- 
ularly. See what a beautiful 
difference it makes! 


*There is only one VIGORO ... the —°* This erientific teat measured 


. ceding wal r show! 
trade-mark for Swift & Company's ~ cay em | . — 


complete, balanced plant food 


that sand is a preferred / 
growing medium for roses 


2 more great gardening aids: 


End-o-Pest 
... the all-purpose 
protection every 
garden needs. A 
ready-mixed dust. 


End-o-Weed 
. . destroys over 
100 kinds of weeds 
roots, stems, 
leaves and all 








Garden Digest 


Shading Stevia For Bloom 


According to a report in the Florists Review, the common green- 
house stevia, Piqueria trinervia, a short day plant, may be 
brought into flower by shading. In tests started in 1947 at the 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, New York, black sateen 
cloth or aluminum foil were used. The experiments involved one 
to five 16-hour dark periods, from 4:30 P.M. to 8:30 A.M., with 
8-hour intermittent periods of light. At 40 degrees, nine dark 
periods were required to form flower buds, while five dark periods 
were needed for the initiation of flowers on plants kept at 50 
degrees. Plarts at higher temperatures came into flower even 
quicker. 


New Hybrid Corn 


A new high-yielding, white hybrid corn, Georgia 108, developed 
by agronomists at the Georgia Experiment Station in cooperation 
with the Southem Corn Improvement Conference, has been 
released by the Station for planting primarily in the Piedmont 
south of Atlanta. In tests carried on for four years, Georgia 108 
outyielded Hastings Prolific by 21 per cent, Florida W-1 by 22 
per cent and Whatley’s Prolific by 35 per cent. It is moderately 
resistant to weevils and fairly resistant to lodging. 


Potent Insect Poison 


From the Southern Florist and Nurseryman we learn that a new 
insect poison, more powerful than DDT or parathion, is contained 
in the venom of tiny parasite wasp. The experiments, conducted 
by Dr. R. L. Beard, entomologist at the Connecticut Experiment 
Station, entail extracting the blood from the larva stung by the 
wasp, and then injecting this blood into other larvae of the same 
species. Forty more larvae can be killed in this way, and by 
repeating the process, the blood from each of these caterpillars 
will kill 40 more. Still in the experimental stage, the venom itself 
offers no promise as a commercial insecticide. 


Spray For Mesquite 

Scientists of the Department of Agriculture and the Texas 
Experiment Station report that the new chemical 2,4,5-T may be 
used to kill mesquite in northern Texas, Chemurgic Digest reveals. 
Experiments carried on at Spur, Texas, show that the mesquite 
may be killed by aerial sprays of 2,4,5-T applied late in May when 
the brush is in vigorous growth. In west Texas two-thirds pound 
of the ester form of 2,4,5-T was used in five gallons of 20 per cent 
oil emulsion. The kill is 98 per cent for the tops of the brush and 
more than 50 per cent of the roots. 


Blueberry Virus Carriers 

According to the American Nurseryman, a virus, which is a 
stunt disease among cultivated blueberries, has been discovered 
by W. E. Tomilson, Jr., P. E. Marucci and C. A. Doehlert of the 
blueberry research center at Pemberton, New Jersey, to be due to 
two species of sharp-nosed leaf hoppers, Scaphytopius magdalensis 
and S. rerecundus. The effects of the disease are general stunting 
of the bushes, which develop many short, slender twigs with ab- 
normally colored leaves and an absence of new whips. There is a 
loss of production because the plant does not set a normal number 
of fruit buds. In late stages of the disease, plants become mere 
clumps of leafy twigs, which will never be able to bear fruit again. 
In New Jersey, where the experiments were conducted, the car- 
riers have two broods, one in late June and early July and the 
other in late September and early October. 
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POST AND RAIL FENCE 


For town or country. 2, 3, or 4 rail style with 
hand split or round cedar rails. Amazingly in- 
expensive. Easy to erect and can be shipped 
anywhere. Screen, Picket, and Hurdle styles 
also. Send for catalog and prices. 





WALPOLE CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 
GIVES YOU MORE LIVING ROOM! 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, too — 
and long years of core-free beauty. Shipped 
anywhere in pre-built, easy-to-erect sections. 
Post and rail, picket, and hurdle styles also. 
Send for catalog and prices. 





SMART CEDAR LAWN FURNITURE 


Pioneer Chair — $15.00 49’ er Table — $10.50 
b Ox Cart Chaise Longuve—$1 9.50 Prairie Schooner Settee—$25.00 


7 y 9 Graceful peeled cedar furniture for your outdoor 
Wild F lou er of the Mon th living. Comfortably curved, sloped backs and seats, 


equipped with wheels for easy moving. Built for 
long service,—every joint both pinned and 
waterproof-gived. 


Like many of our rare wild flowers the 
fringed polygala is fast disappearing. When 
we first catch a glimpse of this rather un- 


usual wild flower in the damp woods we 
wonder if we have found an orchid. It be- 
longs, however, to the milkwort family, 
although it has the true orchid color and 


Visit our shop, write, or call Walpole 70 for more information 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


grows in close company. Two of its five MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
sepals, instead of being green, are brightly 3 sae te ie ineares inte: 


colored like its petals, and stand upright, GROW THE BEST THIS YEAR ! 








so that the effect is not unlike a swarm of 
small purplish butterflies about to take 
flight. On closer examination we see that 
the down of the corolla is fringed. 


Brand’s FRENCH LILACS... 


From the world’s finest collection. Doubles and singles in all 
shades and colors, including the new brilliant red “A. M 
With all its beauty, the fringed poly- Bread. £5 on own vaste. 

gala is a practical plant. Like the violet 5 Brand’s FINER 

it has underground cleistogamous flowers. PEONIES 

It has been said that the fringed polygala From our outstanding stock of 
keeps one flower for beauty and the other the finest Peonies grown. Many 
for use. This is not entirely fair, as the new and lovelier varieties de 
showy blossoms attract the bees, so that veloped by us. A specialty with 
it is cross fertilized as well as self fertilized. us for over eighty years. 


This would seem to make its future secure. e@ SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL CATALOG e 
We know, however, a woods near a school One of the most — at nee = —_—— Enclose 
, ay ay Sm , 25¢ for postage and handling. This will be deducted from your 
play ground = here the fringed poly gala has first order of $5.00 or more. Order early to secure your selection 
flourished, and it is an unusual child who 960 Gest Gtetaton Shee 
can resist the temptation to pick a rare BRAND PEONY FARMS Faribault, § Minnesote. 
wild flower. 
This Society is working closely with the 
schools, hoping to teach the children to ERG y 43 D H -H 
ENERGI Hyper-Humu 
ei nnammmmnrmns, | 


guard what is left of our outdoor heritage. 


We can all learn how much more fun it E ALLEL DDL gle NATURE'S SOIL BUILDER 


is to preserve, rather than to destroy. j 100 tas, 
—Routs D. Grew yf tings 
’ »: 
ji REED and SEDGE PEAT 
»_ SemaesTaees camiceaeee® SURFACE-COMPOSTED and PROCESSED 
ae for “Better Roots in the Earth’’ 
HYPER-HUMUS is more than humus, as bread is more 
than flour. For 35 years, it has been the favorite soil 
conditioner of successful garden makers. 


See — s PACKED IN MOISTURE-SEALED BAGS 
me praapte | omenegl 25, 50, 80, and 100 Lbs. 


Watering rose plants with a weak solu- tetas 
tion of Epsom salts helps them throw off HVPER-HUMUS COMPANY Ask your dealer for Hyper-Humus « Write us for “Better Roots in the Earth** 
and resist attacks of black spot disease. HYPER-HUMUS CO. * Box 24 * Newton, N. J. 





N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


Heather, Calluna, differs from heath, 
Erica, in having a colored calyx longer than 
the corolla. Both are evergreen shrubs of 
the heath (Ericaceae) family. 
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Wayside & Gardens 


THE 


¥ atest Fashions 


GARDEN 
FLOWERS 


Don’t let your garden lose its bright appeal— 
keep it vibrant and beautiful with the many 
advanced garden fashions featured in Wayside’s 
new catalog. No other catalog in America con- 
tains the vast selection of test proven, worth- 
while new shrubs, roses, bulbs and hardy 
“pedigreed” root-strength plants 

and remember, when you order from Way- 
side you are assured of getting only the finest 
quality, top-notch, “pedigreed” stock. This 
guaranteed superior quality is your protection 
against garden failure. 


NEW ROSES 
Among the 150 superb roses in Wayside's catalog 
are the justly famous “1950 All-America Rose 
Selections’ as well as the celebrated “TOP TEN” 
(“All-America™ rose winners from 1940 to 1949). 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Autumn Rose. One of the most enchanting new 
mums” in our entire collection. Its unusual color 
is difficult to describe. A subtle blending of coral, 
rose and Jasper red with soft buff undertones. 
Clusters of large, double flowers are stunning in 
floral arrangements. Blooms early in September 
New English Rubellum Hybrids. Winner of 
Royal Horticultural Society “Award of Merit 
7 exquisite varieties in shades of pink, lilac, 
bronze, old rose and deep red. Low growing plants 
with hundreds of big, daisy-like flowers come up 
year after year, increasing in beauty. Winter hardy 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS 

8 brilliant hued new Hemerocallis that we recom- 
mend with great enthusiasm. Hardy 2’ to 4’ plants 
roduce beautifully proportioned flowers in_vi- 
rantly glowing doles of soft yellow thru fiery 
red. Flamboyant new beauties will supply radiant 
flowers from June until Sept. Dido (illustrated) is 
a lovely, warm, clear apricot, height 36 inches. 


NEW FLOWERING TREES 
Crimson Brilliant, one of the many lovely flow- 
ering trees in our catalog. It is the deepest, pure 
red crab in existence. This dazzling new variety 
has exquisite, semi-double flowers of bright crim- 
son. Hardy as an oak, grows anywhere. Ideal for 
small gardens as mature trees are only 15’ tall 
Akebono (illustrated). Earliest flowering of cherry 
trees, this magnificent variety is the same class as 
the Japanese Cherries that bring thousands of vis- 
itors to Washington, D. C. every spring. In bloom, 
Akebono resembles a lovely pink cloud 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 
Almost 200 pages, with hundreds 
ee >\ of flowers illustrated in their nat- 
-. A ural colors. Thousands of garden 
~ \ ers rely on this book, year after 
year, a3 their source book of ideas 
and the finest “pedigreed” root 
strength new plants. Explicit cul 
tural instructions for each item 
To be sure you get your copy, # is mecessary 
that you enclose with your request SO0¢, 
coin or stamps, to cover postage and ban- 
dling costs 


29 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside @ Gardens 


AKEBONO 
Flowering 
Cherry 








Beans 
From page 140 


Frijole bean, and in other countries various 
types possibly of less value than ours, with 
strange names, but all of the genus Phase- 
olus. I have wondered how many people 
know the various uses of the soy-bean? 

While most seedsmen list but a few varie- 
ties of beans, there are actually several 
hundred, and one dealer in St. Louis lists 
90, aside from soybeans. 

Varieties 

For both green and pole snap beans, 
Kentucky Wonder seems to be most popu- 
lar; it bas a large, long rather rough pod 
which tends to be lumpy as it gets older, 
but it has a good flavor. Burger’s White- 
seeded Kentucky Wonder is stringless, 
somewhat less prolific and smaller podded 
than the usual Kentucky Wonder; a recent 
United States Department of Agriculture 
White (seeded) Kentucky Wonder No. 4, 
is also stringless at market stage. 

This year I shall again plant green snap 
pole beans from Sweden and from Vil- 
morin-Andrieux of France, which at least 
rival those grown in America. Strains of 
many beans differ markedly; thus Italian 
pole bean strains may differ. There is now 
available a strirgless Blue Lake (Decatur), 
noted for its high quality. 

Green snap bush beans are legion. Per- 
haps tops for productivity all at one time 
is Topcrop, 1950 All-America gold medal 
selection. Among its rivals are the 
“greens,” such as Tendergreen, Longreen 
and Supergreen, CKeystonian, Asgrow 
Stringless Valentine and Ranger; the last 
named is a semi-runner type of recent intro- 
duction and of good quality. 

Wax Beans, while of attractive appear- 
ance, do not meet with general approval 
for quality offered by the green snap beans. 
Among them are the newer “Puregold” 
and the favorite Pencil Pod Black Wax. 

Canners in Maine have long appreciated 
the good qualities of the flat green pod 
Low’s Champion, which can be grown as a 
string(less) snap bean. When mature it is 
a good shell bean, with dark red seed. 

Professor Kepler of the University of 
New Hampshire talks interestingly of the 
“heirloom” field beans handed down from 
father to son by the farmers of New 
Hampshire. There you meet the “soldier” 
bean in the Saturday night beanpot. 

Bean Culture 

Nowadays almost everyone plants beans 
in rows, rather than in hills, for the bush 
types. The beans are planted about three 
inches apart, staggered along a double wide 
row, the rows being from two to three feet 
apart, depending on the expected growth 
of the bean, the fertility of soil, and the 
available space. While bush beans will 
grow on poor soil, for long tender pods 
fertile soil is required. If grown lacking 
moisture and in poor soil, the grower must 
also expect more fibre in the pods. 


See next page 
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| Your ROSE GARDEN 


needs this 


U 


D&P ROSE FOOD 

The choice of amateur and professional rose 
growers for three decades! A complete, care- 
fully balanced food. Contains all the elements 
needed, in correct proportion to nourish and 
vitalize the whole plant, deepen the color and 
assure a fine crop of healthier, loviier roses. 


Sibs.$1 25lbs.$3 50lbs.$5 100 Ibs.$9 


D&P ROSE DUST 

Destroys insects, prevents leafspot and mildew. 
Contains five safe reliable chemicals (DDT, 
Rotenone, Lindane, Fermate, and Sulphur). 
Can be used successfully throu the entire 
garden. Sold in efficient ready-to-use duster 
at 95c . . . in 2 tb. canisters at $1.85. 


your dealer doesn't have D&P Rose Dust 
and D&P Rose Food order direct from us. 
Prices include postage or delivery charge. 
No COD. 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


Springfield 2, New Jersey 


Weston and Hopkinton 
have the nicest things for your garden: 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
and white, Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 
nies, etc. 





Write for 1951 Catalog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WEllesiey 5-3431 








COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 

DE 3-3317 

WA 5-04273 

25 Eastern Ave. 





Dedham, Mass. 
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For pole beans, rich soil is desirable, to 
insure quick growth and good quality pods. 
A shovelful of dressing at the bottom of 
each pole is standard. Plant a half dozen 
or even more seeds to the pole and set the 
poles two to three feet apart. Thin each 


| pole to not more than four vigorous plants. | 
| If bush beans are planted too thickly, 
damp weather diseases such as mildew 


tend to affect them. Beans have the pe- 
culiar faculty of taking in nitrogen from 


| the air, this appearing as nodules (small 


bunches or balls) on the roots. If beans 
have not been planted in a certain soil 
previously, a commercial preparation can 
be used to soak the seed, as an aid to take 
in this nitrogen from the air. Beans should 
be planted only with the advent of settled 
warm weather. 

Lima beans, in fact all beans, are helped 
to push through the ground by being 


| planted eye down. Like the turtle, a sprout- 


ing bean carries its house on its back. Holes 
for pole beans are best driven about two 


| feet deep, with a heavy crowbar, before 


seed is planted. While placement of poles 
in wigwam fashion, with tops tied together, 
helps to hold the poles up in a wind, beans 
are easier to pick and more sun and air are 
admitted when the poles are set perpen- 
dicularly. They can be tied together, with 
a light rope run from one pole to the other 





near the top, to increase the distance over | 


which the beans can run, and to strengthen 


them from being blown down. Pole beans | 


smooth finished 


well on 
poles. 


do not climb 
“manufactured” 


Diseases and Pests 


The bean weevil is a very interesting 
little pest. If you notice some small flies 
clustering around an electric light or on 


the ceiling near your bean seed, look at the | 
envelopes in which the seed is stored; you | 


may see small round holes through the 


| envelopes and the same in the beans, indi- 


cating the escape of the weevils, eggs of | 


which were laid in the beans while they 
were growing. 

The Mexican bean beetle is usually first 
noticed when the leaves begin to show 
places eaten away. The eggs are in yellow- 


NEW DU PONT 
FRUIT TREE SPRAY 


The label has a complete spraying schedule 
telling when and how to use this new, 
handy, all-purpose product to grow better 
fruit. 


Controls major insect and disease pests 
of apples, peaches, pears, plums, quince, 
cherries, strawberries, currants and 
gooseberries. Safe to use even close to 


| harvest, since the residue is not poison- 


ish clusters on the leaves and the beetles 
first appear as orange-colored, small, wooly, | 
flattish caterpillars, somewhat the shape | 


of the waterbugs or Croton bugs, found 
under stones, and the like, in wet places. 
Rotenone is a standard poison, and applied 
twice a week particularly to the underside 
of the leaves, so as to hit the beetles, it 
should prevent enough damage so a good 
crop of beans will be had. DDT is a waste 
of time on the Mexican bean beetle, 
and arsenate of lead may make the leaves 
look as though killed by frost. 

Rust and anthracnose are among the 
diseases affecting beans. 


ous. Just spray to cover foliage and fruit 
asthespray scheduleon the label directs. 
Available in 1-lb. cans, 3-lb. bags. 


if your dealer doesn’t yet 


have Du Pont FRUIT 


| TREE SPRAY in stock, 
| order direct from us: 3-lb. 


bag $3.25 (Price includes 


| postage and handling.) 


Write to Du Pont, 4029D 


| Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, 


Many of the | 


modern beans are rust resistant. Commer- | 


cial preparations are available for treat- 
ment of bean diseases. A well-limed soil 
is felt to be helpful in warding off or arrest- 
ing bean diseases in general. 


Delaware. 
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You 
can 
have a 


BETTER 
GARDEN 
with 
Ferry’s 
SEEDS 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


You'll enjoy listening to the “Garden Gate” 
Soturdays—C.B.S 














All-purpose 


= End-0-Pest 


controls 


CHEWING INSECTS 
SUCKING INSECTS 
FUNGUS DISEASES 


End-o-Pest protects 
vegetables and flow- 
ers against the 3 ma- 
jor types of garden 
pests. It provides the 
all-purpose protection 
every garden needs. 
Just dust on! Available 
in refillable dust gun. 





2 more great gardening aids! 
VIGORO complete, balanced plant food 


End-o-Weed ... kills 100 different 
kinds of weeds 











Philadelphia Herb Sale 

The Annual Herb Sale of the Phila- 
delphia Unit of the Herb Society of 
America will be held on Saturday, May 5, 
from 11 A.M. to 5 P.M., at “Bryncoed 
Farms,” the home of Justice and Mrs. 
Ower J. Roberts, at Chester Springs. 

The purpose of the Sale is for the main- 
tenance of two new public herb gardens. 
One is the newly completed Herb Garden at 
“Cedar Grove” in Fairmount Park. This 
old homestead is the gift of Miss Morris to 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

The newest project of the Philadelphia 
Unit includes the unique border of herbs 
for the blind at the John J. Tyler Arbore- 
tum at Lima, where plants are identified by 
braille labels. The Unit still continues its 
interest in the Herb Garden at the College 
of Physicians in Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Unit welcomes the six 
other units, New England, New York, St. 
Louis, Western Reserve, California and 
Oregon, as well as members at large of the 
Herb Society of America, to its annual 
meeting to be held in Philadelphia, June 
12-14. 


Wisconsin Blue Star Marker 

The first Blue Star Marker in Wisconsin 
was unveiled on Armistice Day on Highway 
51 in the village of Rothschild by the Fox 
River Valley District of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Garden Clubs. 

A Memorial Blue Spruce Tree is planted 
on either side of the Marker commemorat- 
ing the veterans of the two World Wars. 
Six hundred tulips, in red, blue and white, 
planted in front of a background of ever- 
greens, will be followed with petunias of 
the same colors. 


Germantown Horticultural 
Society 

The May meeting of the Germantown 
Horticultural Society will be held on Mon- 
day, May 7, at 8:00 P.M., in Library Hall, 
Vernon Park. 

Miss Margaret Lancaster, landscape 
architect of the Morris Arboretum at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will speak on 
“Contemporary Gardens.” 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 

The annual Daffodil Show will take place 
in the Rooms of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, 389 Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia, April 24 and 25. 
Classes are open to all members, and the 
exhibit is open to the public until 6:30 on 
both days. 


The show is directed by the Huntingdon 
Valley Garden Club, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Richard D. Wood, Jr. 


Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage 

Maryland’s loveliest and most historic 
houses and gardens will again be open to the 
public in the coming 14th Annual Mary- 
land House and Garden Pilgrimage, April 
27 through May 9. The opening day will 
feature the old historic port of Annapolis 
and the surrounding Anne Arundel County. 

The hours for the tours are from 10:00 
A.M. to 6:00 P.M. The public, as well as 
the members of the various participating 
garden clubs, is invited. More information 
may be secured from the Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland, 217 Sheraton-Belvedere 
Hotel, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Historic Garden Week in 
Virginia 

Virginia’s loveliest gardens, large and 
small, will be featured in the forthcoming 
Historic Garden Week in Virginia to be held 
from April 21-28. 

In the Norfolk area the famous Azalea 
Gardens may be visited, one of the largest 
public gardens in the country. Meadow- 
brook, near Richmond, containing 12 acres 
planted over a half centur: * ‘wer 
view Farm, also near Richm.)\!. 2 2acses 
River plantation, are a few of the beauty 
spots to be open to the public. The high- 
ways of Virginia also promise to be ablaze 
with dogwoods and redbuds. 

Detailed brochures about the gardens to 
be visited may be obtained by writing to 
Historic Garden Week, Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Garden Writers Course 


The Floriculture Division of Ohio State 
University is offering a two-day Short 
Course for Garden Writers and Garden 
Radio Editors at Ohio State University in 
Columbus, Ohio, June 7 and 8. 

A series of talks by members of the horti- 
cultural and agronomy departments will 
give the new developments in soils, fertiliz- 
ers, pest control, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, trees, shrubs, evergreens, lawns, 
weed control and roses. 

Additional information may be obtained 
from Professor Victor H. Ries, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. The school 
is open to anyone professionally engaged in 
writing or radio work. Landscape archi- 
tects are also invited to attend. 
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New York City Garden Tour 


The City Gardens Club of New York | 
City tours of gardens in New York City to | 


be held on May 8th and May 15th. The 
five or six different gardens and terraces to 


be shown each afternoon range from gar- | 


dens within the confines of backyards to 


penthouse terraces high above the streets. | 
Each garden has been selected for some dis- | 


tinctive feature or outstanding use of plant 


material. 
The funds raised by this tour go to sup- 
port the children’s gardens in lower Man- 


hattan, which the Club started five years | 
ago. Further information about the tour | 
may be obtained from the City Gardens | 
Club, 818 Madison Avenue, New York 21, | 


ms Bs 


Illinois Garden Week 


The Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., 
announces Illinois Garden Week to be held 
on the week-ends of May 3-6 and May 
26-27. Tours on May 8 and 4 will include 
gardens at Springfield; on May 5 and 6 
gardens at Dixon will be visited; and the 
Winnetka area will be covered May 26-27. 

Information about Garden Week may be 
obtained from Mrs. Raymond Knotts, Gar- 
den Club of Illinois, 119 South State Street, 
Chicago 3, III. 


Arnold Arboretum Field Class 


The Annual Field Class at the Arnold 
Arboretum this year will be conducted by 
various members of the staff. No technical 
knowledge or special preparation is re- 
quired, and all talks will be informal, with 
plenty of time for questions during each 
meeting. The meetings, to be held on 
Saturdays at 10:00 A.M., are as follows: 

April 28. Mr. Heman Howard in charge. 
Meeting place will be the Forest Hills Gate. 
Plants in or near bloom will be discussed. 

May 5. Dr. I. M. Johnston, Dr. C. E 
Kobuski and Mrs. Lazella Schwarten in 


charge. Meeting will be in the Administra- | 


tion Building at the Jamaica Plain en- 
trance. The Herbarium and Library will be 
examined and discussed. 


May 12. Dr. Karl Sax in charge. Meeting | 
at the greenhouses at South Street. The | 
period will be devoted to the experimental | 


work carried on. 


May 19. Mr. R. G. Williams in charge. | 
Meeting at the Jamaica Plain entrance. | 


This is also the Field Day of Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. Inspection and the 
care of trees and shrubs will be discussed 
and demonstrated. 

May 26. Mr. R. H. Fillmore in charge. 


Meeting at the greenhouses on South 
Street. Propagation methods will be fea- 
tured 


Further information about the Field 
Class may be addressed to Dr. Donald 
Wyman, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 
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Early SPRING Planting 


For bloom this year plant in April—Flowering Crabapples, Lilacs, 
Peonies and other perennials, Birches, Willows, and Dogw 


Send for catalog 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











England for swift and 
This 9’ x 15’ 5” Aristocrat = eel 
Other sizes and styles — 

NO PAINT! 


** {‘\valdor tr PAIN \ 
Precision prefabricated in Or 
easy erection. Extendable ae LL 
for your future needs. 
with all glass cut to size 
ony $480.00 

smaller and larger. 
NO ROT! NO RUST! 
10-Year Warranty 
send for brochure 18 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51-L, Clifton, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

















Rhododendron Maximum, Carload $600.00. 
Rhododendron Maximum, Broad Leaved Flowering Evergreen Shrubs. 
3-4 ft., Carload lot of 600 for $600.00. 
25 Samples for $27.50. Tsuga C densis (C. dian Hemlock) 
BEAUTIFUL EVERGREEN FOLIAGE. 
4 to 5 ft. Carload lot of 600 for $600. 25 Samples 4 to 5 ft. for $27.50. 
5 to 6 ft. Carload lot of 500 for $600. 25 Samples 5 to 6 ft. $35.00. 
Carload lot of 300 Rhododendron Maximum, 3 to 4 ft. and 
Canadian Hemlock 4 to 5 ft. for $600.00. 
All Prices are F.O.B. Tenn. Packing Free 


ROBERT McGUIRE, WATAUGA, TENN. 


Shipper of Rhododendrons and Hemlock for 24 Years. 








My GORGEOUS “GLADS” 


I'll send 50 fine Bulbs for only , 
\ These lovely a wil cheer you 


Ts (100 or$1.78) 


. MONEY- BACK 
over the country praised them — OARAAT EE 


season—so I'm offering a 1 


gain on this assortment. I'll send fine bulbs, 
anteed to bloom this year (don’t confuse with ts). 
If not satisfied, I want you to return them at once 
for full refund. Easy growing instructions included. 
\ EXTRA GIFT! For a limited time, I'll 
send along a * for a rare 4 
Velvet” (giant-bloom) AFRICAN VI 
’ LET. When grown, it equals plants cost- 
ing $2 and up! To get this extra gift. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Wharce “KAA st. 0830, Bloomington, tt. 
Send me “GORGEOUS GLADS” bulbs at the 
Special Price of 50 for ot tw (a hundred for $1.75), postage prepaid. 
Ienclose ............ Name 


(If you prefer, send no 
money and I'll gladly 
ship C.O.D. plus postage). 























FOR HEALTHY FRUIT, 
I'VE LEARNED THE TRICK 
THIS DUST OR SPRAY 
1S SAFE AND Quick! 


FRUIT 


KOL TREE 


DUST or SPRAY 


An efficient and safe insecticide- 
fungicide combination for small fruit 
growers. Protects against the most 
injurious insects and fungus diseases 
on Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum and 
Prune trees. Kolo fruit tree dust or 
spray is one item in the complete 
line of Farm and Garden Brand pest 
destroyers for the amateur grower. 
See your hardware, seed or garden 
supply dealer 


Dust and Spray Guide 


Ask your deoler for 
this helpful folder or write us 


a 
FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp 
Dept. D-2 Middieport, N.Y 








with the New BARKER 
Roller Bearing WEEDER — 


Tend your garden with this new 
BARKER precision-built Roller- 
Bearing Weeder, Mulcher and Culti- 
vator. Quick. easy, far better. “Best 
Weed Killer ever Used.” Rotating 
blades and underground knife destroy 
weed growth and in same operation 
break up the clods and crust, aerate 
the soil, work it into a level, moisture- 
Mulcher-Cultivator. "etaining muleh. Any one can use it, 
do more work than ten men with 


Saves You Time— 
Saves You Labor 


Write for literature, 
BARKER MFG. CO 
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A corner of the Dutch bulb garden repro- 
duced at the New York Botanical Garden. 


A Preview of Spring Bulbs 


FIVE thousand bulbs of the choicest 
varieties of tulips, hyacinths and daffodils 
were planted in a typical Dutch landscape 
at The New York Botanical Garden. 
During the period from Feb. 22 through 
March 4, visitors to House No. 4 in Con- 
servatory Range 1 walked through an 
authentic reproduction of a corner of The 
Netherlands at the height of the bulb 
season. A windmill, 30 feet high, a 
grass-bordered canal, an old Dutch cottage 
and an “open air” flower market created a 
realistic picture of “Holland in Tulip Time.” 

The bulbs were selected by experts of the 
Associated Bulb Growers of Holland and 
were presented by them to The New York 
Botanical Garden. They included 93 


| different kinds of tulips, 10 different hya- 


cinths and 10 kinds of narcissi. 

It was difficult to single out one or two 
varieties among such a fine collection of 
tulips, but three Darwins commanded 
attention. Smiling Queen is one of the 
choicest of the pink Darwins of recent 
introduction; its color is of a soft satiny- 
pink, with an exquisite flush of delicate 
rose-pink on the outer petals. The flowers 
are carried on showy stems, and are long 
lasting. Another very lovely newer Darwin 


tulip is Rosea Superba, a soft rose-pink, 
with broad white margin giving it a warm, 
delicate yet rich appearance. The large 
flowers are durable and held on erect stems. 
Because of its distinguished beauty, it is 
one more “persona grata” among the May- 
flowering tulips. Golden Age, sometimes 
classified as a cottage tulip, has aroused 
much interest when seen on the show 
table, due to its imposing habit and out- 
standing beauty. The bold flowers, held 
on stiff stems, are bright golden-yellow, 
faintly suffused with soft orange when in 
full bloom. It is recommended as one of the 
most desirable of the May-flowering tulips. 

A novelty of recent introduction is 
Symphonia, a full-double sport of the well- 
known Darwin tulip, Pride of Haarlem. 
The flowers, resembling an old-fashioned 
double peony, are large and cerise-red. 

Daffodils and hyacinths added their 
glory to the display. Golden Harvest is well 
thought of by the Dutch bulb growers 
because of its early forcing qualities, uni- 
form golden-yellow color and good form. 
It is expected to become a leader when 
stocks are plentiful. 

— Dororny E. Hansety 

New York, N. Y. 
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A Garland 
From page 141 


broad and dense. Here it never has any of 
the lankness characteristic of many wall- 
flowers. I like to use it in seaside rock gar- 
dens, patterning the plantings after the 
colonies growing at the tip of Point Reyes. 


| There, in the constant stiff breeze the plants 


crouch low among the pink flowers of 
Arabis blepharophylla, Baeria macrantha, 


| the only perennial baeria, yellow with flat 


WALPOLE CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 
GIVES YOU MORE LIVING ROOM! 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, too 
—and long years of care-free beauty. 
Shipped anywhere in pre-built, easy -to- 
erect sections. Post and rail, picket, and hur- 
die styles also. Send for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 
Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 


©. HOLLY 


EASY TO GROW 


largest Collection of 
AMERICAN, ENGUSH, ASIATIC 
with red berries and shiny dork green 
leaves. Smoll trees for every location 
$1.50 UP 
Write for CATALOG Tedoy 
WILMAT HOLLY COMPANY 
Box 304-B, Narberth, Po. 














TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels... held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay in posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 10 for $1.40. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 
Dept. H * New York 22, N. Y. 


a 

















BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST | 
Better Flowers and Vegetables 

ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 

conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, 

ete. A valuable multi-use, organic product for 

better gardening. Converts garbage into humus, 


without odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 3 
Treats 450 lbs. compost; No. 7 size, 


Mass., Soil Service, 
P.O. teri Town 
send, Mass 





TREE SURGEONS 


Tel. Monchester 300 Al 


BUY U. S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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sprays of large daisy flowers — and other 
natives of rock and sandy soil and exposure. 

Do not pamper this gem of the seashore 
with fertilizer or constant waterings. Place 
it where drainage is good and in open soil. 


| You will be charmed when the first fragrant 
| blossoms look up at you from flat clusters. 


They come in early Spring and circle a 
nest of gray buds. They are large level 
disks, creamy, calm and pellucid. As the 
buds come out, the short stalk lengthens, 
and where the weather is cool the flowering 
season is a long one. The plant was once 
known as Erysimum capitatum, a name now 
given to the common wild wallflower. 


Radioactive Fertilizers 

Carrots fertilized with three different 
radioactive materials failed to show any 
beneficial or harmful effects in tests carried 
on in 1948 and 1949 by the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y., in a widespread 
cooperative investigation launched by the 
U.S. D. A. under contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Altogether, 14 states were engaged in the 
experiments with 17 different crops and 
miscellaneous fruits. The tests were set up 
to measure, under carefully controlled 
conditions, the effects of radioactive mate- 
rials on plant growth. The Experiment 
Station at Geneva was assigned to work 
with carrots, and the findings at the Sta- 
tion are identical with those reported from 
the other experimental areas and for the 
other crops. 

“The general conclusion to be drawn from 
the data is that no effect of the radioactive 
materials was found, either beneficial or 
harmful,” concludes an official report on 
the entire project from the U. S. D. A. 

Following the development and use of the 
atomic bomb, interest in the use of radio- 
active materials as fertilizers has increased 
greatly, due in part to reports from Japan 


| of greatly enhanced crop yields in the 
| Vicinity of areas subjected to atomic bomb- 


ing. “In spite of the refutation of these 
claims by well-qualified scientists, mterest 
in the use of radioactive materials to im- 
prove crop yields and quality has continued 
to mount,” states the Department report. 
One of the chief aims of the cooperative ex- 
periments was to determine whether farm- 
ers or gardeners could expect increased 
yields by using radioactive materials or 
commercial products containing them. 

Alphatron, uranium and radium were 
used as sources of radioactivity. 





PRE-TESTED 
PERENNIALS 


Field-Grown Here in Needham 


Experts agree our handling meth- 
ods insure 100% livability in your 
garden—no transplanting shock— 
they never know they're moved! 


Come where they're grown, and 
pick out the exact plants you want. 


250,000 to choose from — 150 


varieties—the best of the old and 
new too! 


Everything for the garden—ever- 


greens, trees, shrubs, roses, in- 
secticides, fertilizers, tools, etc. 


OPEN EVERY DAY TILL DARK 


WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS. 
NE 2-800 + NE s-2000 
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‘oun ow Own Yews 

HEAVILY-ROOTED BABY YEWS 

$1.75 per 10 $16 per 100 

Taxus m. hatfieldi — Hatfield's Yew 
Original Strain 


4 Taxus m. hicksi — Hick’s Yew 


Taxus media — Improved Spreading 
Yew 
Write for complete list. Full direc- 
tions with every order. Shipped post- 
paid at planting time. No C.O.D. 
PINE GARDENS 
49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 
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The Norumbega Nursery 
ARTHUR R. LEIBY 
Landscape Designer 
OFFERS 
Complete Landscape Service 
Display Garden and Office 


181 South Avenue Weston 93, Mass. 
Waltham 5-7285 














HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Newest Introductions and Best of Older Fovorites — 
Over 60 Vorieties 

NEW 1951! NEW 1950! 
AZTEC GOLD CECELIA 
CANARY WONDER KATHLEEN LEHMAN 
Hi OON BEAMS 
PATRICIA LEHMAN 
RUTHANN LEHMAN 
SINCERITY 
MASQUERADE 
MISTY MAID 
PINK OPAL 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF 
VARIETIES AND PRICES 


RUMFORD GARDENS 


60 Frederick St, Rumford 16, R. |. 
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Complete Design and Installations 
Featuring 


ROCK GARDENS by HIRSHON 


Call LOngwood 6-1532 after 6 p. m. 
or write at 
36 Kenwood Street 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 











IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS WITH 


6 PERMANENT 
ALUMINUM 
EMBOSSED LABELS 


@ RUSTPROOF 
@ FADEPROOF 
@ WEATHERPROOF 
WO LABELS... . $1.00 
Easily printed with pencil or 
typewriter on special SOFT 
TEMPER Aluminum Alloy 
* x 1°. Also supplied in strips 
8° 44°. Provides the most convenient, 
pga me plant label or plant tie 
ver FOR POTS, GREEN- 
Hot SE. GARDEN. Either type 


> ~~ ae 00 t.-. LABELS $7.50 


els 1 ‘TABEL CO. 


Sn ho M. O. ~~ & 
Dept. H-2020 Grand 
_Saint Paul 5, Minnesota 


DISTINCTIVE 
FE NCING 


D PLANT SCREENS 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 £. Washington 
Lone, Germantown, 
Piledelphio 38, Po. 





FREE SAMPLE 

PERFECT G GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markings 

permanent 
Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture 
Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-On 
and Pot Labels. 
HOWARD —— 

13 Lewls St. 





DEALERS PLEASE —— IRE 








DONT DIG! DON’T CHOP! 
DON'T BLAST! USE “MAGIC” 


Save money —time—labor' 
Just insert the new 
chemical compound 

“MAGIC STUMP RE- 
MOVER —to any ugly 





moral (8-02 size enough 
for one stump 
SEND NO MONEY 


order for postpaid delivery 
H. D. CAMPBELL CO. “sir. 
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Rock Plants 


From page 146 


Aquilegia akitensis 
kurilensis 

The pretty little Japanese columbine, 
Aquilegia akitensis kurilensis, is one of the 
loveliest of the The tiny curled 
leaves pop out as soon as the ground has 
thawed to a depth of three or four inches. 
In a few weeks they will have formed a 
mound not over six inches across and two 
or three inches tall. The fat, saucy little 
blossoms have a cream-colored cup and 
curved blue spurs. They are almost stem- 
less when they begin to open in late April 
or early May. Soon tiny seed capsules 
appear, and the plant seems to have done 
its duty for the season. But no, the seed 
ripens, and in a few weeks a new crop of 
buds appear, this time with slightly longer 
stems. They may reach a height of six 
inches at this blossoming. Once more seed 
forms and ripens. By mid-July the little 
columbine will be in bloom once more, and 
again by the first of September. Removing 
the seed capsules seems to have little bear- 
ing on the amount of bloom produced in a 
season. 

This little columbine will be happiest in 
the rock garden if given a slightly shaded 
spot, but it will grow anywhere in the 
garden if it is given some sand and peat in 
the soil, shade from the hottest sun and 
plenty of room so larger plants do not 
crowd it out. It is fully Winter-hardy, even 
where the temperature may go to 18 below 
zero, either with, or without snow. It will 
appreciate a handful of peat worked in 
about the crown in late Fall and a scoop 
of sand in early Spring to close any cracks 
left from Winter heaving. Otherwise, it 
requires no special care except an adequate 
amount of water in Summer. The plants 
are rather scarce and consequently more 
expensive than common varieties, but well 
worth it. They usually can be purchased 
rom dealers in rock garden plants. 


species. 


Androsace lanuginosa 


Saxifraga aizoon emarginata 

One of the prettiest of the large encrusted 
saxifrages is the variety Sazxifraga aizoon 
emarginata introduced by Clarence Elliott. 
It should not be confused with Sarifraga 
marginata usually found in catalogs. The 


rosettes of S. aizoon emarginata are typical 
grayish green in Summer, heavily encrusted 
along the edges with lime. The bloom-stalks 
are 10 to 12 inches tall, much branched. 
and thickly set with creamy white flowers 
similar in appearance to cherry blossoms. 
They lack the red dois frequently found on 
saxifrage blooms. The old rosette dies 
down after blooming, but a healthy plant 
will produce several more in its place. In 
Winter, the rosettes take on lovely tints of 
rose and garnet marbled into the green, but 
still with the white beaded edge. They are 
not damaged by cold weather or snow. Any 
time they become uncovered during the 
Winter months they will appear perky and 
fresh. 


Sazifraga aizoon emargi.a 


The worst enemies of saxifragas are 
noonday sun in Summer and acid soil. If a 
leaf is dipped in charged water from a soda 
fountain the beaded edge will foam in the 
same manner as limestone or its by- 
products. They should always have lime of 
some form incorporated into the soil; either 
use limestone chips, such as used for road- 
ways, agricultural lime and washed gravel 
or crumbled waste plaster. They do best 
when planted on the north side of a large 
rock or in the shade of a good-sized shrub. 
Do not overwater, as they are native to 
rock crevices. They appreciate a dressing 
of stone chips and sand twice a year. If 
these conditions are met, encrusted saxi- 
fragas are easy to grow, interesting to know. 


Sempervivums 

Very few families of rock-garden or wall 
plants have more different and interesting 
forms than the sempervivums. Often they 
are referred to as “those common hens-and- 
chickens,” or houseleek, but these names 
properly belong to only two species of this 
large family. Hens-and-chickens refers to 
S. soboliferum, which sends tiny ball-like 
rosettes some distance from the mother 
plant on thread-like stems. S. tectorum is 
the species grown on rooftops in some 
countries, thereby earning the name of 
houseleek. 

Not all varieties are green, nor do they 
all have pink flowers. Some do not produce 
offspring in the normal manner of rosettes 
on stems Instead, the rosette divides on 
the root-stock, producing two or more of 
equal size. 

The family is divided into two groups, 
the pink and the yellow-flowered. These 
two groups, in turn, are divided into several 
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sub-groups. The ordinary gardener is more 
likely to be concerned with the foliage, 
rather than the flowers, since many of them 
seldom bloom. 


tum are numberous and easy to grow. Each 
rather large barren, rosette has a fringe of 
hair along the edge of the leaves and a dis- 


tinct “thorn’’ on the top of each leaf. The | 


flowers are pink, and many of this group are 


some form or hybrid of S. tetorum. This does | 
not mean that they all look like the com- | 


mon green type we associate with this 
species. One of the loveliest of the group 
is Rosy Purple Beauty with deep rosy-red 
rosettes. S. tetorum robustum reverses the 
usual order; the lower portion of the leaves 
is deep red, generously tipped green. 
Emerald Giant produces brilliant green 
rosettes, often as large as eight inches in 
diameter. 

The smallest, loveliest, and perversely 
hardest to grow are the forms of S. arach- 
noideum, the cobweb houseleek. They 
are distinct alpine forms, and dozens of 
them will occupy the space needed to grow 
one rosette of S. tectorum. Each tiny ball is 
webbed with fine hairs like a rolled-up 
spider web. This is more evident on new 
rosettes and in the early Spring. Some are 
pure green, others are all red, with dozens 
of combinations in between. They prefer 
acid soil, and can stand a great deal of 
drought and heat, but die off from Winter 
dampness. 

In between these two groups are count- 
less species, varieties and hybrids. Many 
never grow larger than one and one-half 
inch in diameter, yet few are smaller than 
one inch. Some have downy rosettes, others 
are barren. They may be green, blue-green, 
gray-green, red, purple or brown. Some 
have brown tips, some red; others have 
colored leaves with green tips, some are solid 
color. They may grow in tight clusters of 
rosettes, or throw out their young on long 
stems which are either leafy or thread-like. 
A few even produce them in cone-like 
formation. 

Often they completely change color in 
Winter or late Spring. What appears an un- 
interesting type in late Summer may turn to 
pure rose velvet by early Spring. S. rutheni- 
cum is one of the best-known of this type. 

Sempervivums are difficult to purchase 
by name. Many nurseries have given up 
the practice of selling them as named 
varieties. Instead, they sell them as collec- 
tions, and an order for one or two dozen in 
a collection will bring that many distinct 
types. 

If you have a difficult corner which is too 
dry, or a dry rock wall, set out one or more 
of these collections closely enough together 
to form an interesting picture. 


Correction: On page 19 of the January 
copy, Oregano under the caption should 
read Origanum. 


April 1951 
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The forms of Aeonium (Sempervivum) cila- | 


The 1951 catalog of the perry SEED co., 12-13 
FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS., is devoted 
to a wide variety of flower and vegetable seeds, 
in addition to bulbs, plants, supplies and sun- 
dries. 

Everything from seeds and plants to supplies 
and equipment is included in the new garden 
book of J. HOWARD FRENCH, P. 0. 146, CONSHO- 
HOCKEN, PA. 

Michell’s Spring Garden Book contains 
flower and vegetable seeds, perennials, bulbs, 
woody plants and supplies for the home garden. 
The complete name and address is HENRY F 
MICHELL CO., 516-518 MARKET S8T., PHILADEL- 
PHIA 5, PA. 

The attractive catalog of JOHN SCHEEPERS, 
inc., 37 WALL 8T., NEW YORK 5, N. Y., is given 
over to Spring and Summer flowering bulbs, 
perennials and wild flowers. 

PAGE HILL NURSERY, ROUTE 2, BOX 860R, Los 
ALTOS, CALIF., specializes in tested California- 
grown perennials. 

Vegetable and flower seeds are featured in the 
1951 catalog of the CHAS. G. HART SEED CO., 
WETHERSFIELD 9, CONN. 

Rose lovers will delight in the latest listing of 
the CONARD-PYLE CO. at WEST GROVE, PA., for 
the new rose varieties as well as the old. Hardy 
perennials are also sold. 

The newer glads along with the old standbys 
may be purchased from WINSTON ROBERTS, BOX 
2772, BOISE, IDAHO. 

Collectors of old-fashioned roses will want the 
newest catalog of BOBBINK & ATKINS for its su- 
perb listing. All kinds of other roses may be had, 
too, in addition to perennials and ornamental 
plants. EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J., is the address. 

toTry’s has issued a gorgeous book given over 
to its specialty, chrysanthemums, and choice 
hardy perennials and roses. The complete ad- 
dress is RIDGEDALE AND CENTRAL AVES., MADISON, 
N. J. 

The hardy, Minnesota-grown chrysanthe- 
mums of the LEHMAN GARDENS at FARIBAULT, 
MINN., will delight Northern gardeners. 

Now available is the 1951 catalog of s. s. 
SKIDELSKY & CO., INC., 144 WEST 27TH ST., N. Y. 

N. ¥., covering bulbs, plants and cuttings, 
seeds and supplies. 

The COLE NURSERY CO., PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
carries roses and a wide assortment of woody 
plants for modern gardens. 

The garden book of the MANITOBA HARDY 
PLANT NURSERY is an answer to those who gar- 
den in the cold regions of the world. Hardy trees 
and shrubs, bulbs, lilies and perennials are fea- 
tured. DROPMORE, MANITOBA, CANADA, is the 
location. 

WILLIS 8. PINO at 59 WASHINGTON 8T., PROVI- 
DENCE 8, R. 1., lists flower and vegetable seeds in 
its newest catalog. 

The catalog of the coLORADO SEED co., 1515 
CHAMPA 8T., DENVER 1, COLO., is given over to 
vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs, roses, shrubs 
and garden supplies. 

BAGATELLE NURSERY, P. 0. HUNTINGTON 
STATION, L. 1., N. ¥., carries a select variety of 
trees and shrubs. 

Hardy nuts may be obtained from the micui- 
GAN NUT NURSERY, BOX 33, UNION CITY, MICH. 

ARTHUR A. ARENIUS’ glad list is one of the most 
complete. The address is 59 BLISS ROAD, LONG- 
MEADOW 6, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

More glads, old and new, may be purchased 
from HAROLD B. HIGGINS’ GLAD ACRES, PRESTON, 
MD. 

Those who grow dahlias as a specialty will 
want to consult the catalog of the ALBERT PAR- 
RELLA DAHLIA GARDENS, 3380 ELY AVE., BRONX 
66, N. Y. 

See page 165 


Named HYBRID 4.” 
RHODODENDRONS 
(on own Roots) any 9 for $13.75 


Named kinds on their own roots are hardier, 
bushier, better. Your choice of varieties below 
| (or state colors and we will select). 


| Size: 1-year transplants, about 4-6 in. 


(Sold only in units of 9. Need shade and mulch 
of leaves the first summer.) 


Varieties: Atrosanguineum, Caractacus, Ignatius 
Sargent, Maximum roseum. Roseum elegans, Lee's Best 
Purple, Boule de Niege, Candidissimum, Luciferum, 


Catawbiense grandiflorum. 


15 te 20 inches high, 
twice transplanted, 
bushy. 


THESE 25 
HEMLOCKS 


Entirely Nursery Grown 


FOR $22. 


Quick-growing, handsome evergreens, in sun 
or shade. Hemlock makes the most beautiful of 
all hedges. (Space 18 inches apart in row.) 
May is ideal for safe shipping. You pay express 
on arrival (about $1 per bundle of 25). The 
trees here offered are lusty 6-year-olds. In 
larger quantity priced at $85. per 100, $750. 
per 1000. We also have same age slightly 
smaller (12 to 15 inch) 25 for $16.50, 100 for 
$60. Packing included. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. No such quality offered elsewhere. 
ORDER direct from this ad, and write for 
catalog of other interesting plants. For ex- 
ample :— 

Dove Tree, Franklinia, New Azaleas, New 
Blueberries, Mimosa, Laburnum, Magnolias, 


Dwarf Fruits. 
KELSEY Siavice 


Dept H6, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


7 c> Plant Prize-Winnin 
l/s Oregon Grown St 
SPRING SPECIAL 
Ma, *3°° catalog value for $2 
(ul ACTION FRONT 


NATIONAL WHITE 
SARAH KINISH.... 


Write for catalog illustrated in color, 
describing the finest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Beaverton, Oregon 











| Write for illustrated 
| catalog of OREGON GROWN 
| ROSES . . . in full color. 
| N. VAN HE 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 











TOMATO TREES 
50 Seeds $1.00 


From New Zealand. Bearing life 12 § 
years. Attain a height of 12 ft 
Interesting. delicious tomatoes dis- 
tinetly different. Easily grown 
from seed. Excellent exhibition & 
specimens for the home grown in 
large flower pots. In the green- & 
house or commercially as a side 
line with citrus fruits. Grow a few ff 
trees and puzzle your friends. 


ORDER NOW — Send $1 for 50 


seeds with cultural detail & Photo- 
graph postpaid 


GLECKLERS SEEDMEN, : METAMORA 15, OHIO. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 








house species, in large assortment in our 


new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


DORMANT SPRAY! 


Lilacs 


Dept 8 





Fruit trees Euonymus and other 


trees and shrubs should be sprayed now 
Consult us before it is too late 

ANKE, Inc. 
Brookline, Mass. | 





WHITE & FR 
As 7-4204 








PERENNIALS 
from Pitzonka 
If you are planning a new garden this 
year, or adding new life to the old, send 
for Pitzonka's beautiful Perennial and 
Pansy Catalogs in color. Pitzonks 
brings you the finest quality plants in a 
wonderful selection of the best of the 
old favorites. 25¢ in coin brings both of 
these catalogs to you. Write today! 
PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 

Box 341 








DR. STOUT’S 
Thrive in any soll; from 
to 

FREE CATALOG 
except 10c Canada and 

West of Denver. 

FARR NURSERY CO. 

Box 451 WEISER PARK, PA. 





Use genuine BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S FINE 





FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE 


Fabulous Money- Rea! Fun'Grow 
genuine live dwarf ‘ Ming) trees. 
A terrific new business and hobby. 
(Astounding details Free. Write — 
DWARF TREES, dept. 7 
?. ©. Bex 355 + Briggs Station 
Les Angeles 48, Colifornie 








| 


This skillfully planned vegetable garden, 25 x 51 feet, required only 264% hours of 
work by a skilled gardener during weekends over one entire season. The how-to-do-u 
story has been prepared by Albert C. Burrage, Jr., in an eight page pamphlet ob- 
tainable from Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, for 10 cents 


Looking Backward and Forward 
From page 139 


Through a trio of recent volumes we look back over the road we have travelled. The 
History of Horticulture in America to 1060, by U. P. Hedrick (Oxford) brings together the 
first comprehensive account of the colorful past of American horticulture. There is prob- 
ably no one better fitted to do this, for in addition to research and administration, Dr. 
Hedrick bas studied and written on horticultural history throughout a long career. 


Certain more recent developments are described in two other books. Big Hugh, the 
Father of Soil Conservation, by Wellington Brink (Macmillan) is a biography of Hugh 
Bennett, Chief of the United States Soil Conservation Service. A companion volume is 
Nelson Klose’s America’s Crop Heritage (Iowa State College Press). 

As we in our turn create the next stage of that history, problems of equally great im- 
portance face us. Among the most far-reaching is that of preserving our rich and vital 
natural resources. J. R. Smith puts it bluntly, asking “How long can we last?” His book, 
Tree Crops, a Permanent Agriculture (Devin-Adair) offers one solution in the more wide- 
spread use of economic trees. 

One of the most influential groups in the country today in the field of conservation is 
The Friends of the Land. Russell and Kate Lord have compiled, from the issues of The 
Land, an anthology of prose and poetry called Forever the Land (Harper). On this theme of 
care of the soil, country living and its meaning, they offer such distinguished contributors 
as Stuart Chase, John Dos Passos, Louis Bromfield, and L. H. Bailey. 


All the books mentioned in the article appearing in the March and April issues of 
Horticulture are available to members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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More Catalogs 


The upton NURSERY company’s delightful 
catalog to a wide assortment of hybrid lilacs. 
The mailing address is 4838 SPOKANE, DETROIT 
4, MICH. 

For the rockery and for hardy herbaceous and 
alpine plants, you will want to see the listing of 
N. A. HALLAUER, WEBSTER, N. Y. 

At DENVER, COLO., W. W. WILMORE NURSER- 
tes handle specimen trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens, dahlias, roses and perennials. P. 0. Box 
$82 is the mailing address. 

Glads of all varieties may be secured from 
FIKE’S GLAD GARDENS, VALPARAISO, NEB. 

The ROSS BROS. CO., COMMERCIAL ST., WORCES- 
TER, MASS., have a complete stock of vege- 
table and flower seeds and garden supplies and 
equipment. 

The colorful catalog of wILLIs NURSERIES, 
OTTAWA, KAN., features trees and shrubs, peren- 
nials and fruit. 

The FRANCIS C. STOKES CO., VINCENTOWN, 
N. J., breeders and growers of tomatoes, lists its 
hybrids in its latest catalog. 

Everything for the garden is contained in the 
new garden book of the KANSAS LANDSCAPE & 
NURSERY CO., 1416 EAST IRON, SALINA, KAN. 

HART AND VICK, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y., at- 
tractively pictures and lists a large variety of 
vegetable and flower seeds. Fruits, bulbs and 
supplies are also included. 

Perennials, roses, trees and shrubs make up 
the 1951 catalog of the wILp BROS. NURSERY 
CO., SARCOXIE, MO., Peonies are a specialty. 

HALL SEED CO., INC., 219-223 E. JEFFER- 
SON 8T., LOUISVILLE 2, Ky., has flower and vege- 
table seeds, as well as seeds of field grasses. 

Those who raise bees or are contemplating the 
hobby will be interested in the catalog of the 
PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, 1A., for its offering 
of seeds of honey plants. 

CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES at GLOUCESTER 
and essex, mass., handle a big line of woody 
plants and perennials for landscape purposes. 

Supplies and vegetable and flower seeds are 
offered by the FRANK 8. PLATT CO., NEW HAVEN, 


INN. 

Hardy fruit kinds and flowering plants are 
contained in the newest catalog of the J. v. 
BAILEY NURSERIES, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 

For hardy border perennials and alpine plants 
consult the 1951-52 catalog of the HILDEMERE 
GARDENS, WAWA, PA. 


Viburnum 


The maple-leaf viburnum, 
acerifolium, so called because its three- 
lobed leaves resemble those of maples, is 
excellent to use in deep shade, even where 


drought conditions prevail. It is very 
hardy, and because it is low growing, to 
five-six feet, it may be used as a ground 
cover under tall trees where few other 
things thrive. 


Pamphlet on Compost 
A pamphlet “Box Method for Obtaining 
Humus” by Stephen Fairbanks, which at- 
tracted wide attention at the New England 
Spring Flower Show, is available free of 
charge to ail our readers on request. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER — Working Head, married, childless, 

European American trained, greenhouses, outside work. 

Education to handle all details of a responsible position 

private estate or institution. Box 54, care of HORTI- 
ULTURE. 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED — Man to serve customers when 
needed, but willing and able to do other nursery work 
when not selling. Must know all nursery plants. Seasonal 
or steady work. First-class nursery near Boston. Write 
Box 55, care of HORTICULTURE. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate word, minimum $2.50, coh with order. 
Chinen dale fifth of month preceding date of issue. 





OUR GREENHOUSES ARE FULL of vigorous plants! 
The first crocus to bloom says it’s high time to order. 
Send 10¢ for our éecriptive Catalogue of —areesame, 
Begonias, House Plants, Perennials, Herbs, 
MERRY GARDEN NURSERIES, Camden, Maine. 


NORWAY SPRUCE TREES. Husky 3-year-old seed 

lings 5 to 10 aches, ideal aoe Bog oe tree and orna- 

mental! planting. $4 rate Pacing and delivery 

f Cash with order. a NURSERY Labor-In- 
Vain Road, Ipewic’ 


GROW NOVELTY Fal! and Winter arrangemen 
material from seed. Separate pachsts ¢ of Love seen 
Martynia, Strawberry Po Mixture of choice 
Gourd seed. 35¢ each. GREEN VALLEY FARM, R. 4, 
Box 47, Kent, Ohio. 








FRENCH LILACS, Asiatic Species, Early and Late 
Hybrids, many rare and unusual species and Hybri 
All strictly OWN-ROOT plants, not grafted. wy list 
offers over 150 varieties e small, medium, and large 
sizes. Price list free. ED Lame a ER NURSERY, 
202 Rich Street, Tose ‘Wiscons: 





FOR SALE: Strawberry Plants, Premier, Gem Ever- 
bearing 50-$1.50: 100-$2.00, Raspberries, 25-$2.00; 
$0-$3.00, Shuttleworth Blacks; Sodus Purple; Latham 
Reds; Everbe: raring Reds. Peaches 50¢; Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee; and New Haven. Apples 60¢ Cotiane yellow 
delicious; Chinese elm, 40¢; 50 Asparagus $1.50. Post- 
paid. Catalog free HATFIELD PLANT FARM, 
wanda, New York. 





PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP — From our 
Mountain Orchard which is Nature’s Garden. Packed 
according to Vermont's Maple Grading Standards. 
Highest Quality. Satisfaction preteateen. Fancy grade 
$5.75 per gallon. Vermont Grade A $5.00. F.O.B. Post or 

MAPLEMOUNT FARM, Enosburg Falls, 
Vermont. 





$8,000.00 FROM % ACRE EARNED BY WISCON- 
SIN man growing badly needed Medicinal Herbs. No 
Special soils-climate required. Plant any season. Sources 
for Seeds — Markets forall you raise $1.00 (refundable). 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. ETTERMAN, 1991-1 
Lake, Muskegon, Mich. 





AZALEAS-KURUME AND HARDY JAPANESE 
Amoena, Christmas Cheer, Coral Bell, Hardy Firefly, 
Hexe, Hinodegiri, Kaempferi, Lavender Queen, Lilac- 
ina, Maxwell, ana Othello, Pink Pearl, Snow. 
Two-year plants §1.00, three-year $1.50, four-year 
$2.00. Larger sizes in proportion. er specimen plants 
for estates. AZALEA GARDENS, 2!1 S. B 


ORCHIDS, White Hybrid Cattleyas, choice of five 
crosses. Four seedlings in rie inch pot, large enough for 
individual two inch, $3.00. LINDEROAKS, Broad- 
moor, Sananselmo, Calif. 


HARDY PHLOX — cient in April and May for con- 
ons gem summer blooming. A fine collection of 74 
and colors. es for list. FREDERIC J. REA, N 
weed, Mase 


10 ASSORTED LOUISIANA IRIS $1.00. 5 Native 
white Spider Lily, $1.00. 5 Yellow Water Iris, $1.00. 
EDMOND RIGGS, Saint Martinville, Louisiana. 


DAHLIAS OF MERIT and honor roll. Prices reason- 
able. Free catalog. THOMAS GALVIN, Belleview 
Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


THE HYDRANGEAS by M. Haworth-Booth. 185 
es with 21 plates. 4 dollars gost free. BODDY’S 
BOOKSHOP, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, England. 


FABULOUS EARNINGS — Fascinating pastime. 
Growing Genuine, living miniature (Ming) Trees. New 
sensational Business or Hobby. Astounding information 
FREE. DWARF GARDENS, Box 455U, Briggs 
Station, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


DAYLILIES — Leadi varieties in blooming size 
roots. DILL GARDENS, 1118 Sutter Avenue, Unt- 
versity City 14, Missouri. 























100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS in 

about 50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $3.50, all 

post paid, Write for Free Catalog featuring many new 

+ reeorgamaaen varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 
ass. 





PLANT THE LAWN you never have to cut. Free 
circular. MIDGET GRASS CO., 3370-N, 53rd St., 





Memphis, Tennessee. 





HOME SWEET HOME for the Wren Family. Simple 
and easy to use cutter will make successful wren bird 
ho.ses of discarded one pound coffee cans. Sold for the 
preservation of house wrens, not for profit. Postpaid 
only two dollars. J. A. WALSH, 703 Arlington Ave- 
nue, Des Plaines, Illinois. 





BERRY PLANTS — Hespberry Blackberry, Boysen- 
berry, Currants, Goose’ Grape vines, Blueberry, 
Strawberry, Spearmint, Anois Mint, Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Horse Radish roots. WARREN SHINN'S NUR- 
SERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. List sent. 





WANTED Two Large Orange trees and one Ponderosa 
Lemon — four to five feet high. HAROLD A. RYAN, 
581 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge. KI 7-1207. 





HYBRID pti hly 4 BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 
Rancocas, Rubel. New Jersey is home of Cultivated 
Blueberry plants. Originated in New Jersey. 18 to 24 
inches high $8.00 per dozen. $40.00 per 100. Weymouth, 
two years, new variety $9.00 dozen. Gy Se ted Jersey 
4 years old, $15.00 dozen. WARREN SHINN’'S NUR- 
SERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. List sent. 





WATER PAY DIRT ROOT-DEEP! Low cost Hose 
Pressure Marvel! 40% Intro. Discount Now! Write 
— ~-ahesiameall 989 Michigan, San Jose, Cali- 
ornia. 





CAMELLIAS — beautiful dark green plants — 3 to 8 
feet. Nantes, Pink Perfection, Hermes, Prof. Sargent. 
Must sell a few, greenhouse becoming crowded. Prices 
very low, Quality very high. Hyde Park 3-1144. 





GROW YOUR OWN HOLLY TREES, 40 seeds $1.00. 
l-year-old plants $1.75 p.p. No C.O.D.'s. SNEL'S 
HOLLY FARM, Staten Island 9, New York. 





SEND FOR FREE LIST old Garde: ks and 
Herbals. Make excellent gifts. TROVILL ON PRESS, 
Herrin, Illinois. 





AIR-LA YERING-MARCOTTAGE Now available. . 
A complete working kit containing all mat 

for 15-20 air-layers. Fully illustrated, explicit directions 
for this easy method of propagating your choice plants. 
$1.98 Prepaid. HORTICULTURAL SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, Stuart, Florida, P. O. Box 945. 





DOUBLE BLOODROOT — Very rare. Flowers like 
small, double, white Peonies. Grows easily, woodsy scil, 
part shade. Order new, September delivery. $1.80 for 2 
postpaid ; $2.50 for 3; $3.75 for S. GRAY-COLE, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS, superior varieties, 50 large bulbs for 
$2. 2.00 100 for A ang 00. State color preferences. G. CAREY, 
Marlboro, M 


16, Wis. 


GOURDS, Dahlias, our hobby. Complete list free. 
Our Spring trial offer only $1.00. THE WALKERS, 
Taunton, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS — ns double pink, rose and others; 
also choice Primroses. lant catalog f ee. OFFER- 
MAN DELPHINIUM GA GAI ENS, Seatile 6, Wash. 


OREGON GROWN POLYANTHA PRIMROSE 
SEEDS dollar per package with instructions, order now, 
newcrop. PRIMROSE ACRES, Gladstone 6, Oregon. 














FOR SALE New African Violets, Pink Lily of Valley, 
Woodland, not African Yellow V jjolets. Stamp for list. 
THE JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pennsy!- 
vania. 


GIVE YOUR GARDEN ITS DUE. Reliable Labora- 

tory soil analysis takes guesswork out of planting. 

Complete report $4.00. Send for full information and 

como directions. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agri- 
tural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 








FOR SALE, $400. Rototiller, 1947. With extra-size 
wheels, 3 <P unit, reverse gear, bull-dozer, 
furrower. In t condition. Ins ion by appoint- 
ment. ‘SPENCER ERVIN, Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
van 





DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Named Hy- 
brids. All of them worthy of a permanent place in the 
finest garden. Send 10c for illustrated booklet telling 

why, when, how, which and where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, 


COOK GRAPE — Best blue grape, ripens before 
Concord, excellent flavor, winner first-class certificate, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. One and two 
year vines, $.75 and $1.25 each, supply limited. Excel- 
lent new strawberries. Empire and Erie, just released 
from Geneva Experiment Station, plants limited. 
S. LOTHROP DAVENPORT, No. Grafton, Mass. 


STATE INSPECTED, strong rooted Strawberry 
Plants. Early: Howard i7 (Premier), Valentine, Path- 








% higher. Cheyenne 25 


midseason), Fairpeake (late) 2 
ROBERTS, 


for $2.00. eng “(gpa IN. C. 
Box A, Boxford, 


FOUR NEW 1951 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, One of 
each $2.00. Silver Ball — Large Pompon White, James 
Stewart — Medium Pompon Yellow, Sweetheart — 
Smal! Daisy Lavender and Marionette — Smal! Pom- 
ly Rust Red. CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDENS, 
65 Akron Street, Lockport, New York. 


BEGONIAS. Calla L diy Begonia $1. —y $2.00. Old and 
new ees. y bamy © $2.00. Trout $.50. Maybelle 

O paeel © ing Pri 00. Cubilons’ THE VILLAGE 
FAnia GREENHOUSE, E. Pepperell, Mass. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO 
PUERTO RICO 


— by air or boat. Boat leaves New 
York April 26 and returns May 21. 
Details sent on request. 


Che Worticultural Pocietp of N. P. 
ESSEX HOUSE 
157 WEST 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-0915 


April 18th 
Monthly Meeting Program 
Lecture by James J. Jack 
Illustrated 


ANNUAL 
NARCISSUS SHOW 


(ONE DAY ONLY) 


schedule will be sent 
on request. 


A separate 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 
SHOW 
May 7 and 8 
V7] 


TULIP 
SHOW 
May 23 and 24 


Admission Free 
DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 











The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


389 Broad Street (Suburban) 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

. as a 


In Rooms of the Society 


April 24 — 1 P.M. to 6:30 P.M. 
April 25 — 9 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. 


Classes open to Members 


Exhibit open to the Public — 
Admission Free 


= ‘ 2 





April 21 — Early Spring Garden 
Visit — Norristown and Vicinity 














MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Our Spring 
Flower Show 


Convention Hall, Detroit 
MARCH 31 THRU APRIL 8. 


Members and friends are cordially in- 
vited to meet at the booth and Hostess 
Room of the Society when attending 
the Show 
COMING EVENTS. 
Thursday, April 12, 45 Victor, High- 
land Park, ASALE — for the benefit of 
THE GARDEN LIBRARY OF 
MICHIGAN. Call the Library (LOrain 
7-4424) if you have donations of white 
elephants, books or used clothing. 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Saturday, May 19 
LECTURE, Saturday, June 9% 
Mrs. CHEsTER Coor. 
PLANT DOCTOR DAY 
(with the Detroit Department of Parks 
and Recreation, and Michigan State 
College cooperating.) 
SATURDAY, JUNE 16 
AT BELLE ISLE. 


The White House, Belle Isle, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














YOU ‘ss REDWOOD TREE 


Hundreds of Redwoods now «row. many states, some 100 
old — list in FREE booklet. Some climates good for 


roots. Mail $ 
FREE 
RARE PLANT CLUB - Box 127 H KENTFIELD, CALIF 
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| April 12. Philadelphia, Pa. Meeting of the 


Philadelphia Rose Society at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. Speaker: Dr. William 
Seifrig. 

April 12-15. Pasadena, Calif. Southern Cali- 
fornia Spring Flower and Garden Show at 
Brookside Park. 

April 13-14. Edenton, N. C. Second pilgrimage 
of colonial Edenton, sponsored by the 
Junior Woman's Club. 

April 18-21. Riverside, Calif. Annual meeting 
of the California Garden Clubs, Inc. at 
Mission Inn. 

April 21. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the New 
England Rose Society at Horticultural 
Hall. Symposium on Yellow Roses. 

April 21-28. Historic Garden Week in Vir- 


ginia. 


| April 22. Tulsa, Okla. First Annual Spring 


Garden Tour, sponsored by the Tulsa 


Garden Club. 


April 23-25. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show 


School, Course ITI. 

April 24-25. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Daffodil 
Show of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society in the Rooms of the Society, 389 
Broad Street, Station Building. 

April 24-26. Philadelphia, Pa. Third Course of 
the National Council Flower Show School 
in the Strawbridge and Clothier Audi- 
torium, 9th and Market Streets. 

April 25. Downington, Pa. Annual Flower 
Show of the Garden Class of the Woman's 
Club of Downington at the Club House. 


April 27-28. Victoria, British Columbia. Spring 
Flower Show of the Victoria Horticultural 
Society. 

April 27-May 4. Oakland, Calif. Caiifornia 
Spring Garden Show. 

April 27-May 7. Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage. 

April 28, May 5, 12, 19 and 26. Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Annual Field Class at the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

April 30. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the Garden 
Club Federation of Massachusetts at Horti- 
cultural Hall. F. Carroll Sargent will talk 
on “Flowering Shrubs through the Spring.” 

May 2-5. Victoria, British Columbia. Victoria 
Spring Garden Festival of the Victoria Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

May 3-6 and 26-27. Garden Week in Illinois. 

May S. Chester Springs, Pa. Annual Herb 
Sale of the Philadelphia Unit of the Herb 
Society of America at “Bryncoed Farms.” 

May 7. Germantown, Pa. May meeting of the 
Germantown Horticultural Society in 
Library Hall, Vernon Park. 

May 7-9. Madison, Wis. Flower Show School, 
Course II, of the Wisconsin Garden Club 
Federation. 

May 8 and 15. New York City. Tours of New 
York City gardens sponsored by the City 
Garden Club of New York City. 

June 7-8. Columbus, Ohio. Short Course for 
Garden Writers of the Floriculture Division 
of Ohio State University at Ohio State 
University. 


HORTICULTURE 





These frisky bear cubs, like your piants, 
will not grow into strong, healthy 


LAWN CARE 
GRUB CONTROLLER 


This is an effective insecticide as well as an excel- 
lent fertilizer. A careful blend of D.D.T., and 
CHLORDANE provides quick control for Beetle 
Grubs, Ants, Chinch Bugs, Grasshoppers and many 
other soil infecting insects and grubs. 

50 Ibs... $5.50; 2 ton $97.00 


Wilson's CHINCH-O 


With the addition of Chlordane to Wilson's 
CHINCH-O (formerly called Chinch Bug Destroyer), 
we now offer a product which is a real insurance 
against an insect infested lawn. Chinch Bugs, Ants, 
Flea Beetles, Leaf Hoppers and many other lawn 
pests are killed by this powerful combination of 


new chemicals. 
5 Ibs. $2.50; 25 Ibs. $8.00; 100 Ibs. $28.00 


ORNAMENTALS 
O.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This is the safe Nicotine contact insecticide which 
has been the choice of experienced gardeners for 
almost 50 years. Mixed with water, Wilson's O. K. 
PLANT SPRAY sofely controls soft bodied insects 
and soft scales on most plants from Azaleas to 
Orchids to Zinnias as well as trees, shrubs and 
evergreens. 


1 qt. $1.15; 1 gal. $3.50; 5 gals. $13.50 


FRUIT TREES 
Wilson's TRIP-L-WAY 
SPRAY POWDER 


All-purpose spray material that furnishes both 
insecticide and fungicide control. It contains Sulphur 
and Fermate which is recognized as the finest 
control for Powdery Mildew, Black Spot, Leaf 
Spot, Blossom Blight and many other infestations. 

4 Ibs. $6.50; 25 Ibs. $36.25 


— = 
algren 


YOUR LAWN, TREES and PLANTS 


weeo PROTECTION 100 


specimens unless they receive ade- 
quate food and proper protection. 


ROSE CARE 
Wilson's TRIP-\-WAY 


A handy, easy-to-apply spray that will contro? 
Mildew, Black Spot and many other diseases. It 
is a time-tested, proven way to protect your roses 
against Japanese Beetles, Rose Chafers, the Rose 
Curculio, Aphis, Leaf Hoppers and other pests too 
numerous to list. For healthy, vigorous roses — use 
Wilson's TRIP-L-WAY SPRAY POWDER. 

GARDEN SIZE $1.50; 4 Ibs. $6.50 


Wilson's TR\-SURE 


Effective liquid spray that gives positive protec- 
tion against Black Spot and all rose insects. One 
spray complete in itself — add water only — 35 
parts to | part of TRI-SURE to control (1) fungus 
diseases, (2) chewing insects and (3) sucking insects. 
Spray your roses once o week — you will be re- 
warded with a beautiful crop of prize roses. 

1 pt. $.95; 1 qt. $1.85; 1 gal. $5.50 


Prices include shipping costs to all North Eastern States 


a 
SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


RAPIO SERVICE PRESS, INC. 
BOSTON 10, MASS 


< 15 4) 7 
DEPT. A, BALTU 


woericurtuaar Cutmists 


SROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 
PLANT FOODS 
WEED KILLERS 





Special 


Fes scp OFFER 


Proper cultivation of these Hybrid seedlings (pictured at right) will 
result in valuable, bushy plants in 3 to 5 years, worth $5 to $10.00 


each at present day prices! 


QUEEN OF THE JUNE GARDEN! 


Not just ordinary seedlings, but true 


Hybrid aristocrats from a_ leading 
grower! Only a special Breck’s purchase 
makes this outstanding offer possible. 
Healthy, sure-to-grow, well rooted plants, 
5” to 8” tall with 8 to 10 leaves each. 
Plant upon arrival in May or June to fill 
shady spots in your garden, for pictur- 
esque backgrounds and impressive land- 
scaping that will increase the value of 
your property. In 3 to 5 years you'll 


have big, bushy plants easily worth $5 to 
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1 enclose 
\ Rhododend® 
1 May-June 3° 


: NAME 


Seedling Plonts 
livery: 


1 ADDRESS: 


CITY.-- 


— “Cot. No. 02950 


$10.00 each at present day prices. 
Breath-taking blossoms, range from deep 
crimson to shades of pink and some 
whites. (Because they're hybrids you 
could even get a rare “gem".) Evergreen 
the year ‘round! Little care required. We 
are proud to make this unusyal offer, but 
please order at once. Our supply is 
limited. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. Expert cul- 
tural directions written by the grower 
included with each shipment. Take ad- 


vantage of this special price now. 


ORDER AT ONCE 


For May — June 
Delivery 


Hybrid Direct to you, carefully 
), for packed in 


moisture-holding 
and root-forming Michigan 
peat from largest specialist 
in the East. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


MA 


uxocerss (E508 Rhododendrons 


* For Foundation Plantings! 
*& For Shady Spots! 
* Year ‘round Evergreen! 


* Valuable Investment 
for your Property! 


* Aristocrat of 
Early Summer Blooms! 


* Gorgeous Flowers of Deep 
Crimson to White! 


*& Expert Cultural Directions! 


Order No. DZ950 
12 HYBRID SEEDLINGS 


90 


POSTPAID 


No Units less than 12 
SAFE DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED! 





